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ABSTRACT 

To analyze the procesf invclved in maintaining 
conversational coherency, the study dcscrltcd in this paper used a 
construct called a "context space" that grouped utterances referring 
to a single issue or episode. The pap€r defines the types cf context 
spaces, parses individual conversatiors tc identify the underlying 
model or structure, and identifies the following eleienti cf coherent 
conversationsi topic discernment; semantic, structtral, and state 
rules that maintain coherence; focus levels^ and linguistic 
mechanisms such as clue word shifts, explicitly labelled shifts, 
modes of reference, repetition of words, and tense shifts. Kased on 
these conversation elements, a process model is outlined that ^ 
requires a conversant to resFond apprcprlately tc preceding 
utterances, and to integrate a speaker's utterance with preceding 
utterances. Appendixes include state asiignoent rules for a context 
space, semantic relational rules determined ty the underlying 
structure of a conversation, and a fociss level algcrithm for the 
constituents of a given context space (the actors, objects, events, 
issues, location time, and duration period)* (MAI) 
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Conversational Coherency 
' Rachel Reichman 

1 , Introduction 

While classea are given to teach the rules" of writings conversational 
speech has often been thought of as a rule-free proeess of comunicatlon. The 
anaryals of actual dialogues forcea one to reject such an hypothesis and to 
recognize that oral speech is a rule governed mode of Qomunlcation, 

This paper demonstrafcea that the conversations in which people partake 
daily are highly structured and formally, analyzable entitles. Some of the 
Impiieitly understDod rules used by the participants in a conversation are made 
explicit and formaliged. These rules idsnti^ eome of the necessary elements of 
a coherertt conversation * and their violation results in a breakdown of this 
coherency. 

This research rests' upon the assumption^^ that we all have some notion of 
'ooherancf*. My ^©als are to Identify some procedures by which a person 
analyzing a conversation can formally OTplaln a convtrsation's seeming coherency 
or incoherency: and t© specify soffit iteps of the process by which participants 
maintain coherency in their conversatiQns, ( 1 ) 



CD A oomplett model of such a praasss woulrf .have to include inter alia a 
semantid component that was capable of deteTOtnlnl, for exfi^sple, that the event, 
^Alioe hit Bob, ' was an example of the generic a©tivife|\», 'Persdo X hitting 
Object Y* . 
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1.1 Application To Current Research On Reading And Writing 

in studying the literature, one notices a renewed interest on the part of 
educators and cognitive scientists in the tasks of reading and i^rlting. A 
reoent work by Rubin (19 77) stresses the neGessity' of differentiating between 
the skills required in oral and written eomunioation. Aa Rubin CGrrectly 
points out, a switch in the medium of Gommunication from oral to written often 
influences many aspects of the conEaunicative process such bbi Qonoreteness dif 
f^eference, interaction involvement, spatial and temporal commonality^ etc, 
Rubin rejects the traditional position which contends that reading coraprehension 
s oral comprehension skills + decoding* Moreover, she fiela that It is quite 
possible that children might have to unlearn many of the Bkills of oral 
communication to achieve reMing competence. While the work undertaken here 
does not delineate the cognitive skills required in reading, writing, or 
conversational speech, the findings may, nevertheless, help those studying a 
child learnings or having difficulty with, reading and writing. 

As noted above, this work describes the nature of conversations and 
formalizes rules used by conversants in the process of oral communloation. The 
paper demonstrates that soeakers use linguistic mechanisms that pai'^allel 
accepted conventions of what appropriately follows what in conversation. Since 
a reader's first contact with language is usually in the form of oral speech, it 
follows that s/he will initially attempt to apply ^ those skills acquired for 
speech to the task of reading. , What are those skills? Vmat are these 
assumptions that s/he uses in oral communication that s/he probably assumes will 
apply to reading? Do they apply to reading, or as Rubin suggests, do they have 
to be unlearned? In order to answer these questions we obviously have to know 
more about the processea of both oral and written coomunication. 
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After reading this paper, the researcher interested in reading and writing 
will have some notion of the expeatations and assumptions that a child will most 
likely be bringing to her/his first eneounter with these tasks. The researcher 
can then use this knowledge in some of the following Vfaysi 

(1) As an aid in Identifying thi underlying structure of written material 
and the rules governing this mods of comffluni cation , Knowledge of the" types of 
rules and relationships occurring in oral speech can be used as a guide for 
analysis of alternative modes of communication* 

(2) As an aid in teaching, a child to read* Having found similar 
structures and rules by (l)^ a curriculum for teaching reading can be 
constructed wherein a teacher can take advantage of the language skills that the 
child is bringing to this task. The structures and mechanisms found in writing 
that are isomorphic in nature to the ones in oral eonmunication should be so 
explained to the child* For example, a llngulsLic clue word may be used in oral 
OQimiunlcation to indicate a shift in topic while a paragraph indentation is used 
in written material. This correspondence could be pointed out to the child, 

(3) As a means of identifying the source of a child's difficulty in 
reading and planning ways to alleviate this difficulty, A child's difficulty 
with reading may be due to written material lacking isomorphisms to rules and/or 
structures appearing in oral language* If these rules and/or structures can be 
identified we could then explain to the child their inapplicability to written 
text, thereby preventing misinterpretations on her/his part. Additionally, if 
new rules or struoturfts surface in our analysis of written material , we could 
plan our teaching curriculums so that the new, unfamiliar, items would be 
heavily stressed* 
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1.2 Details of Methodology 

I decided to approach this area ox" research by taping actual convarsations 
that, transpired betv/eeri people. My aim was to descrilDe what rules or 
regularities, if any, govern the sequences of utterances within a conversation. 

The findingSi speGified below, are the result of a detailed analysis of two 
taped recordings of free dialogue; each recording is about forty-five minutes 
long. These findings were then used in an analysis of four additional taped 
recordings each about a half hour in length. These later tapes supported and 
evidenced the predictions specified in the theory. In all, eight people were 
recorded p Each conversation occurred naturally between two friends, who were 
aware that they were being taped. They did not know, however, any of my 
specific goals in the endeavor* 

The individuals involved were all young female adults. Their conversations 
deal in the main with personal aspects of their lives and people that they know 
in common* I believe that the rules formalized do apply to a much wider range 
of population and type of discourse. To confirm this hypothesis, as the next 
stage of this research 1 plan to study different kinds of conversations and 
conversants of various ages and social relations. 

1*3 A Conversation Analyzed 

Consider the following excerpt of an actual conversation between two 
friends. Sue and Amy. (2) Sue has just recently broken up with her boy friend, 

(2) Alll names, appearing in the transcripts are fiotional. Underlines have been 
used for reference purposes later in the work. There is no correspondence 
between the underlines and intonational stress pattersns. Gestural movements, 
facial expressions, intonation patterns, and length of pauses, are not reflected 
in the transcripts or in the analysis. I believe that my conolusions are 
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Albert, and is describing to Amy the olrcumstanGes of the breakup and her 
present emotional state. The parsing structure on the right and the underlines 
can be ignored for the present; they will be referred to later. In this and all 
other excerpts a comma is used for a short pause , a dash for an incomplete 
thought j and a period for the end of a single thought. 

-EXCERPT 1» 



26, 
27. 

28. 



S: 1. I used to be a very emotional person, 

2, Amy. Do you know what I said about 

3. 'Albert? I mean - and Carol pointed this 
^* out to me, and it was Just so funny - 
5* I so afraid ^ I mean it's so funny, 

6. one of my problems is that I - 1 - I put 

7. everything, my feelings, in a total 

8. intellectual basis. I said that - 1 1 '^s 

9 . funny ' cause j b^ t_he_ waj^ t when I was 

10. thinking about Albert . I was thinking 

11. about how I would think about Albert . 

12. years from now. You know look back upon 
13- it and what context Albert would fit in 

14. my life. And my gut phrass was, and I_ 

15. said . "And I decided that history will 

16. really be kind to Albert." That is what I 

17. said, and she said, "Well you can't get 
'IB. much more removed than that.'* And I 

19. thought - and I realised that was the 

20. terms I put it in, .That when -= Because, 

21. you know, it's true. I do believe that, 1 

22. went through a ve:^y healthy thing with 

23. Albert i and that is really - no matter 

24. what, restored a lot, 

A^ 25, That's very important. 



Yeah, and so for that, no matter what, 
I mean I can feel angry at him now, 

Well you had a real relationship. 



C2 



C2 



C3 



FULL ILLUSTRATIVE 
RELATION (CI - C2) 



CI 



INTERRUPTION RELATION 
(C2 - C3) 



RETURN RELATION 
(C2^C3 - CPJ 



C4 



TOTAL SHIFT RELATION 
(C2 ^ C4) 



independently discernible and valid, and expect that a detailed analysis of such 
prosodies would be consistent with my findings. However, I am aware that the 
lack of such information may cause a reader some difficulty on their first 
reading of the excerpts. Any awkwardness or incoherence that the reader notices 
in their reading is probably (unless I specify otherwise) due to this lack. The 
actual conversations flowed smoothly. 
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S: 29. Yeah, exactly. 

A J 30. No matter what, 

S: 31. Exactly. And that was real important to 

32. me. It proved something to me. It 

33. proved that I could, and I didn't know if 

34. I could. You know? And so - But that's 

35. what I said, I said "History will be kind 

36. to Albert." and she just kinda looked at 
3 7. me . 



C4 



SIMPLE HESPECIFICATION 
C2 EELATION (C2,C4 - 02) 



The passage seems to have a number of very puzzling aspects. To mention 
but a few - 

(1) Why in reference after reference {Lines 10 , 1 1 , 13 ? 1 6j 23} is Albert referred 
to by name rather than pronominal formj whereas j despite the many intervening 
statements between the references, Carol is repeatedly {Lines 17i3 6l referred to 
by pronominal form? 

(2) What does 'by the way' {Line 9} tell us about the relationship between the 

it 

preceding and succeeding utterances? Why, In this case, is the sueceedlng 
utterance appropriate , whereas , the utterance, "By the way, my dog was run over 
by a car a year ago," would be inappropriate? 

(3) What Is the function of the word 'but' in the sentence, "But that's what I 
said.,." {Line 3^}, The usual sense of 'but' is to negate a presupposition in 
the preceding clause. However, there is no presupposition in the pre(jedlng 
clause to negate* What is 'but' doing then? 

The theory proposed in this paper addresses and answers fi^uch questions 
about the nature of conversations, 

1,4 Overview & Relation To Previous Research 

Current research on eohversational speech has been heavily c*intered on 
understanding the intent and semantic import of individual utterances or groups 
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of utterances within a single domain (Allen & Perrault, 19 78; Bullwinkle, 1977; 
Kaplan , 1977; Grosz ,1977). Their approaches are based on speech act 
interpretation, recognizing the goals and plans underlying a speaker's 
utterances, having knowledge about physical and conceptual properties of one's 
world I and knowledge of one's conversant 's knowledge of this sams world. The 
research of Dore (1977)i and Labov & Fanshel (19 77) may also be categorized in 
the above group as they also stress speech act interpretation. However, the 
works of ^Dore and Labov & Fanshel differ in the types and levels of speech acts 
identified as underlying utterances. In addition, Dore and Labov & Fanshel are 
not concerned with actually modelling the process of understanding and so need 
not be constrained to any particular domain* The works of Bruce (19 77) i and 
Cohen (19 78), are also based on the above types of analyses (i.e., speech act 
interpretation 8 recognition of a person^s goals, belief structures, etc.). 
However, Cohen's aim is to model the incorporation of speech acts into plans to 
achieve non linguistic goals, rather than to model the processes by which 
utterances are understood. And Bruce 's concentration is on the analysis of 
atories in an attempt to' Identic a story's underlying plot, and to recognize 
the dynamics occurring therein by the interpretation of speeeh acts as social 
actions. ■ 

The analysis of conversation given in this paper differs fundamentally from 
the research mentioned above. It stresses the importance of identifying the 
structural relationships among groups of utterances in order to explain many 
linguistic phenomena and to identifV those elements underlying a coherent 
conversation I rather than deeply analyzing the semantic^and pragmatic content of 
individual utterances- The analysis is content-independent and is concerned 
with specifying some of the abstract mechanisms that participants seem to employ 
in order to facilitate coherency in their conversations. A comprehensive 
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conversational system would necessitate both levels of analysis working 
simultaneously on these different aspects of discourse. 

Certain features of the work of Gross (19 77) are however closely related to 
the work being presented here, Grosz demonstrated that a task-related dialogue 
has an underlying structure that parallels the structure of the task being 
discussed. This struoture can be seen as the relationship of a number of 
utterances to each otheri which then in turn hierarchically relate as a single 
unit to another group of utterances,. For example, given a task A which has 
subtasks B and C, where sub task B has sub task D, and subtask C has sub tasks E & 
Fj a dialogue corresponding to such a task might have the following type of 
hierarchical structure: (X) a group of utterances related to the overall task A, 
(SUB 'x) a group of utterances related to subtask C^ (SUB(SUB X)) a group of 
utterances related to subtask Ej (SUB(SUB X)) a group of utterances related to 
subtask F, (SUB X) yet another group of utterances related to subtask C. 

For each such group of utterances Qrosz builds a '.focus space*' All items 
mentioned in an input utterance are considered in 'explicit' focus in that 
space. For each item in explicit, focus an associated set of itemSj taken from a 
knowledge representation, are considered to be in 'implicit' focus, 

A focus space under discussion is called an 'active' focus space; one that 
concerns an unfinished topic and may become active again is called an 'open' 
focus space; and one whose topic has been fully discussed is called a 'closed' 
focus space* A new active focus space is created whenever: (1) A neV;^ubtaak is 
entered, (2) A .law parallel level task is entered, (3) A new higher level task 
is entered, (M) A subtask of any of the above is entered. Criteria (1) through 
(U) are determined by the semantic processing of the input sentence and then 
finding Where in the hierarichically structured knowledge representation this 
step of the task lies. |ln the case of (1) the new active focus space (NA) is 
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created below the current active focus space (CA) whose 'state* is changed to 

open. In general, the structural placement of NA and the change in GA*s state 

is determined by the hierarchical relationship between the step corresponding to 

NA and the step corresponding to CA. CA is closed whenever a^task at the same 

or higher level is entered. It is left open whenever a lower level task is 

entered. Whenever a. lower level focus space is closed the open focus space at 

the next highest level becomes the active focus spac#. . 

Grosz ysed this notion of a focus space with an associated state — open, 

active or closed to highlight those items in the knowledge "representation 

that were most relevant to the current 'discourse for the purposes of anaphoric 

reference 'disambiguation. , v " 

*'* =. 

The analysis presented in this paper heavily rests upon this same notion 
of grouping utterances into separate spaces , recognizing that the structure 
underlying a conversation is the set of relationships that hold among these 
. spaces f and that at any point in the conversation spaces have different degrees 
,of. relevancy* The conversations studied in this work were all of an informal 
and social nature. Therefore i unlike the work of Grosgj this work does* not rest 
upon a global Knowledge of a domain structure and its relationship to the 
structure of the ensuing conversation. Rather, a major part of this work is: to 
independently formalize what constitutes a space ^ to identify, and demonstrate 
the 'importance of, some general relationships that spaces seem to have with one 
another; and to bring to light some of the linguistic mechanisms that speakers 
upe to indicate these relationships* 

Below I .will show how this notion of grouping utterances into related 
spaces is needed to understand a conversation's ' coherency. I will ^tlso give a 
brief overview of some additional elements underlying coherent conversations 
that are identified in this wo/'k. For thepurpoaes of clarity of exposition and 
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theoretical siTDplioity these elements are stated in terms of two-party 
conversations, although there are clear extensions to conversations with three 
or more participants* ^ 

(A) The Partitioning Of Utterances Into k Hierarchy Of Context Spaces i In 
a coherent conversation the relationship between successive utterances is clear. 

In his study of •small talk* (3) Schank (1977) formalized some of the 
possible relationships that utterances may have with one another, Hfs analysis 
was based on keeping track of the discourse topic which he claimed was changed 
each time an utterance was made. The new topic consisted of the intersection^ of 
all the ' eoncepts(^) of the old topic with the concepts in the succeeding 
.utterance f plus all the new concepts mentioned in the suGceeding utterance, 
Schank *s study then showed that an appropriate succeeding utterance to a 
preceding one was one that concerned the concepts of this neW topic, (5)^ 

One cculd infer from Schank *s work that coherency depended on each 
succeeding utterance *s being so' related to a preceding one. Such an inference, 
however, would be incorrect* As Schank himself points out, his work was meant 
to apply to 'small talk*. As such, his analysis was based on studying pairs of 
sentences, where the first statement of such a pair would be a remark made by a 
speaker A, and the second statement of the pair would be a response to that 
statement by a speaker B. - . 
/ ■ 

(3) Small '^talk refersoto short interchanges of a superficial nature such as one 
often encounters in a cocktail party* 

(4) Schank uses 'concept* to refer to any object, person, location, action, 
state, or time mentioned in an utterance* 

(5) Schank 's work can be seen as an analysis of a two part process. The first 
part of his work/ with which I am concerned here, discusses topics and topic 
shifts. The second part discusses the procedure by which people decide what to 
say about a given concept once they have decided to^ discuss that concept based 
on its relevancy to the present topic of discourse* I believe that some aspects 
of such a procedure do apply to actual conversation as well as to ^ small talk*, 
I therefore^ would not want the reader to infer from ray discussion here that I 
consider sll of Schank *s work tangential to any theory of actual conversation- 
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In actual eonversation , one rarely finds this type of paradigm. Rather, 
one speaker has usually made a number of statements by the time a second party 
is called upon to respond* Often these suoceeding uttaraneas do not share 
concepts at all, but might refer to events that took place in a single episode* 
Using Schank's analysis, these successive utterances would be inappropriately 
connected and would constitute radical topic shifts at each turn. 

To determine the ralationship batween utterances it is necessary to realize 
that their relationship does not depend upon their sharing concapts. As noted 
above, successive utterances must often be seen as constituting a structured 
unit. Such a unit shall hereafter be referred to as a 'context space'. (6) Two 
utterances are related by either being part of the same context space or by the 
relationship between their respeGtive context spaces. 

To recognize that line 3k of Excerpt 1 Is not a non sequitur, one must 
understand that it introduces a context space whose structural ^relationship to 
preceding context spaces Is understood^ As indicated on the right hand side of 
Excerpt ^ 1, line 34 lies In context space C2. Its preceding utterance lies in 
context space 04, which is made up of lines 21 - 33* The reader should notice 
that immediately before Sue began her discussion of C4 she had been discussing 
02, an episode that occurred between herself and Carol. Quite often in 
conversation a person will tell a story and then immediately upon completion of 
that story begin a new, but related, topic. Upon completion of the new topic 
the initial speaker may repeat the major point of the initial story, for fear 



( 6) The underlying principle "of a context space is the same as that of Grosz's 
fbcus space, i.e., it foras a unit out of a number of utterances. However, as 
stated previously, a focus space consisted of those utterances within a dialogue 
which referred to a single task or subtask. As I am not analyzing task-oriented 
dialogues the utterances belonging to a single context space are of a different 
nature. Roughly, a group of utterances referring to a single episode or Issue 
forms the basis Cor a context space. 
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that in the quick transition this point was lost upon the hearer* This* is what 
has happeneci in Excerpt 1. The Gonversation oontinued to run smoothly as the 
listener understood what had taken place, i.e., that context space CM had been 
completed and that context apace C2 was being returned to. 

There are many linguistic mechanisms by which fjontext space transitions are 
indicated to the listener. One such mechanism is the use of the clue word 
'but*. 'But' is used to close the context space under present discussion and to 
return to one that was previously discussed. This is precisely the function 
being carried out by the 'but' on line 34* Rather than denying a prtsuppositlon 
of a preceding utterance, it is being used to deny a presupposition of the 
preceding discourse. The presupposition being denied by Sue is the likely 
inference on the part of Amy that since Sue closed C2 and began a new topio of 
discourse in C4 she had finished all discussion of C2^^ and would now just 
oontlnua to develop C4* Sue uses the clue word 'but' to deny any such 
presupposition that Amy might have made based on the discourse structure* A 
paraphrase of 'but' here would be something like thisi 'Set aside all utterances 
relating to the present topic of discourse* I wish., to return to the topic of 
previous utterances,' ■ / 

Thus, to understand the relationship of line 3^ to line 33? and to 
correctly interpret and determine the scope of such alternate uses of lingulatla 
conneotlves such as 'but', one needs to have a notion of a context space and 
context space transition?^. 

(B) BjD 1 e Pi s t in c 1 1 o n l Participants seem to alternate between two major 
roles during a conversation. Each role has associated with it certain rights, 
obligations and expeotations. In the speaker's role, a participant is expected 
and entitled to bring up a topic for. discussion, and to indicate items which 
s/ha wishes to focus upon* In the listener's role, a participant is expected 
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and obliged to adhere to the topic brought up by the apeaker, and to disQUsa 
those items which the speakex^ has brought into focus. 

(C) The Dlsoernoient Of Topic From Context Smce Relationships i Given that 
the Underlying coheslveness of a group of utteranota lies in their referring to 
the events of a single episode ^ one still has to determine an appropriate topic 
for the narrative. The listener can often determine this topic by understanding 
the relationship between the context space of these utterances and a preceding 
one* For ekamplej the context space preceding C2 in Exoerpt 1 is Cl^ concerning 
the issue of Sue no longer being an emotional person, C2 concerns an episode 
with a number ^ of event parts j one of which is Sue saying that history will" look 
kindly *upon her ex-boy friend Albert, Recognizing that this event exemplifies 
the issue of CI enables the listener to understand the relevancy and purpose of. 
the narrative at this particular time In the conversation* 

(D) Determining Focus Levels From Context Space Relationships: A major 
component in deciding upon a topic of a group of utterances lies' in selecting 
those items of the context space from which the topic is constructed* Gros^ 
differentiated between those items that were in explicit focus, implicit focus 
and non-focused* It is my feeling, however, that such a differentiation is not 
yet sufficient, and that we must also distinguish in importance among those 
items in explicit focus* ^ 

In the development of a context space a speaker will often introduce many 
concepts that are tangential to its main point. Such concepts are often 
introduced merely as the vehicle through which a fpeaker can convey a thought. 
For example, to Illustrate that John is cute, a speaker may relate an episode 
that took place in a park, between John and a poodle that s/he saw whil.e on the 
way to work. If a hearer were to give equal importance to all these concepts 
a/he would be missing the point of the narrative* Mere mention of a concept 
does not imply that a speaker is focusing on^t^s concept. 
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As stated in (B), for an utteranoi on the part of a listener to be 
appropriate it must at least concern those concepts that the. speaker has brought 
into focus* In the above, for example r a response that doMsrried the park or 
poodle would be inappropriate. Using the context in which a context space is 
cited enables one to understand which of the conGepts in a context space ^are of 
direct relevance to the point being made. In this paper p rules based on context 
space relationships are given that assign different 'focus levels' tp the items 
of a context space in order to capture such a differentiation. 

Just as context space transitions are signalled in our spaech by such clue 
words as 'but', so are the different focus levels attributed to a concept. Only 
those items with high focus levels will be referred to by pronominar form. This 
explains Sue's repeated nonpronominal references to Albert in C2* One aspect of 
understanding the point of this narrative rests in the realization that while 
Albert plays a role in C2, Sue's focus of attention is not on him at all. 

Differentiating between the focus levels of the explicitly menttoned items 
in a context space is necessary both to determine the topic of a group of 
utterances (and ^ appropriate* response) ^nd to explain certain of the rules that 
seem to govern inter-sentential pronominalization in discourse, 

(E) Obligations Associated Wiih The Role Of Speakers As stated in (B), a 
speaker is entitled to bring up a topic for discussion and to indicate those 
items that Jhe wishes to focus upon. However, there are certain obligations in 
this role as well. 

( 1 Connectivity I A speaker's utterances have to clearly follow one another so 
that the listener is always able to discern the underlying topic. 
(2) Precisions A speaker is^ constrained to the introduction of a single topic 
and is not given license to discuss tangential items. 
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As shown in (A) and (C), by grouping ufeterances into a oontext space that 
has a formal relationship to - the context spacesi that precede it, a speaker 
enables a listener to deteraine the topic of her/his utterances. Each type of 
relationship has rules that identify the type of utterances that are appropriate 
in its eonatltuent context spaces* For example, If an episode is cittd to 
exemplify /a particular Issue under discussion i elaboration upon events which 
occurred in > the episode but that were not instances of <:hls issue would be 
Inappropriate* ^ Such elaboration would Indicate to the listener that the speaker 
was bringing 'Up this episode to focus on issues other than the initial one* The 
listener would then be confused as to the oonnection of the narrative to 
preoedlng utterances*^ At this point the listener would have two options; to 

decide that her/his initial expectations were incorrect and reanalyze- previous 

\ 

/■ \ _ _ . . . 

utterances trying to find a relation between the elaborated-^upon events and the 

preceding discourse; or s/he could hold onto the Initial expectations and 

decide that the speaker Is being inappropriate* The latter alternative is often 

chosen and manifested in a listener's saying, 'Well get to the point already, 

okay?' 

There are a number of rules that specify what an appropriate utterarxce 
would be In light of preceding utterances. These rules serve to demonstrate 
that while only a single context space may be active at any one time in the 
conversation, preceding context spaces oan highly affect what can be said within 
this active context space* To capture this influence of preceding context 
spaces on the current discourse, I have distinguished five states in which a 
context space may be at any one time* In the example given above the episode 
being cited Ilea in the active context space, while the preceding context space 
that contains the initial issue under discussion is s»ld to be in a 
•controlling* state. 

-15-13 
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(3) The Use Of Context SpaQe -IndlQatorsr A speaker should use linguistic 
mechanisms to indicate to the listener the relationship between the context 
space s/he is developing and the preceding ones. 

(4) The Use Of Focus Level IndlGators i The speaker* s focus level assignments 
to the entities of a given context space should also be reflected in her/his 
Speech,' . .1 

2* Context Spaces 

Superficially a conversation is a sequence of utteraneesi at a deeper level 
it is a structured entity whose utteranees can be parsed into hierarchically 
related * context spaces', Roughlyi a group of utteranees that refers to a 
single issue . or episode forms the basis for a context space. I shall 
demonstrate that a conversation may be segmented into a number of context spaoes 
which stand in certain formal relationships one. to another. The major thrust of 
this paper will be on the syntactio mechanisms used by speakers to shift between 
context spaces, and to specify what is a reasonable shift of context. It is, 
however, first necessary to discuss what constitutes a single context space 
within a conversation* 

2.1 Types of Context Spaces and Their Constituent Entities 

There are at least, two types of context spaces, issue co ntext spaces, and 
event context spaces . The constituent entities of ^ each are the following 
abstractions derived from a set of utterances ^ 
An Issue Context Space i 

1. A general issue of concern (which is its topic) 

2. The actors (and objects ) participating in the issue, if any 

3. The time of oceurrenGe of the issues If any 
The duration period of this issues if any 

5. Focus level assignments to each of the above 

■ • . ' * ■ -'^ 19 
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6. State of the oontaxt space at a given time in the eonvtrsation 
Consider context spaoe CI of Exeerpt 1, 



Actors I Sue 

Issues Sue, in general , putting her feelings on an intelleetual basis 

Time: The prasent 

Durationi From not too far back in the past to present' 



An Event Context Space* 

1, A particular episode and the events that ooaurred therein 

2* The aotors (and objects) participating in tAe episode 

3. The location at which the episode occurred 

4. The time of ocGumrence of the episode 
5* The duration period of the episode 

6* Focus level assignments to each of the above 

7* A topic of J or point being expressed by, the event context space 
8, State of the context space at a given time in the conversation 

Consider context space C2 of Excerpt 1 . 



Actors: Sue, Carol, and Albert ^ 

Main Event: A conversation between Sue and Carol 

Event Parts: Sue says to Carol that "history will be kind to Albert"' 
Carol looks at Sue 

Time: Past' 

Durationi Unspecified - . 

Location: Unspecified. ^ 

Topics Sue, in a conversation with Carol, putting her feelings about her 

recent breakup on an intellectual basis 

All of the utterances in the dialogues studied were covered by these two 

types of context ^ spaces. However, 1 expect the analysis of, further 



conversations, particularly those of a more explanatory and technical nature, to 
rfisult in the formalization of other types of context spaces. 
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3. Context Space Relationships 

The underlying structure of a conversation is the set of relationships that 
hold among its aonstituent context spaces. The context space relationships 
evidenced in the dialosues studied are listed below* The sequenoe of context 
spaces in the lists represent the%rder in which the context spaces occur in a 
eonversatlon. The lists are written in Kleene Plus notation, i.e,* + indicates 
one or more instances of the item in parenthesis p and * indicates zero or more 
instances of this item* * ^ 

Illustrative and iastatemenh Relations. An IllustratTve Relation is ^ 
relation between an issue context space and a ducceedlng event context space, 
. and is represented by the relation between (1) and (2) below. The Restatement 
Relation ts represented by the relation between (1)p(2) and (3)* 

' ( 1 ) Issue context space 

X2) (An event context space that exeraplifies that issue)+ 
(3) The issue context space of (1) rectated 

There are two types of Illustrative context spaces: (1) ReferenQe 
Illustrative is when the event context space being cited is already known to the 
listener* This is the relation between issue context space CI and event context 
space C3 in Excerpt 3, wriich appears at the end of this section. (2) Full 
Illustrative is when the listener does not have previous knowledge of the events 
in the cited event context space. An example of this is the relation between 
context spaces C1 and C2 in Excerpt 1* second example is the relation between 
issue context space CI and event context space C2 in Excerpt 3, (7) 

An Illustrative Relation is usually followed by the Restatement Relation, 
in effect closing the issue context space. Its function may be paraphrased by 
=the following* 'So yes in light of the evidence and illustration of this issue 



■ (7) Labov ^ Fanshel (1977, pp, 104-110) also note this relation in their 
discussion of the role of a narrative in discourse. 
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by these narratives I would agree/or hope th&t you agree that this issue is a 
real one. Now that we've dtalt with it let's go on to talk about something 
else. ' 

Generalization Rela tion. A Generalization Relation is a relation between an 
event context space and a succeeding issue context space and is represented by 
the relation between (1) and (2) below. 

(1) (Event context space) 4- 

(2) An Issue context space whose issue of concern is a general aotivity 
discussed in the event context spaces of (1) 

The relation between event context space C2 and C3 and issue context space CM in 

Excerpt 3 exemplifies this relation. The general activity that is specified in 

CU and common to both C2 and C3 is P's sensitivity to ..unpleasant situations. 

Interruption and Return Relatlona. The Interruption Relation ia represented 

by the relation between (1) ' and (2) below^ and the Return Relation is 

represented by the relation between (1)f(2) and (3) beiow, 

( 1 ) Issue or Event context space 

(2) Issue or Event context spaoe that is a digression 

(3) Issue or Event context space that is a continuation of '(1) 

There are three things that aan cause an interruption: (1) Something 
mentioned in the first context space triggers off an association that leads to a 
digression* An exMple of such a digression is context space C3 in Excerpt 1 , 
A second example of this occurs in Excerpt 2 below. At this point in the 
conversation D is in the middle of telling S an experience she had (context 
space CD that' showed her the continued existence of discrimination. (Her 
opening statement In the development of C1 waSp "Speaking of discrimination, I 
wanted tc tell you this story, a really good story for you about what happened. 
It really shook me. It was really surprising how much discrimination there 
still Is in 1977.") 
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1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13^ 

14, 

15. 



16. 
17. 
18, 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23, 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



"EXCERPT 2- 

He made a comroent to me about uh, I'm 
not too sure what it was, something about 
the Portuguese people. InGidentallv, 
^while I was standing there I noticed that 
people' wer^' speaking what I thought was 
Spanish or French. I couldn't really 
tell, and I asked someone and they said 
it was Portuguese. And I thought to 
myself J "Isn't that nice, there are a Jot 
of Portuguese people here," or you know, 
foreign people. I like people that speak 
different languages. It reminds me of 
Puerto Rico. 

This was in Dartmouth, right? Maybe 
there's a big Portuguese community there. 



Yeah, I think it is. It must be. There 
we2*e quite a few people there that uh 
were first generation, and couldn't 
understand what I was saying. And the 
younger people would help them out, and 
explain to them what I was trying to get 
them to taste. And there were some young 
people that were really funny and I was 
really enjoying myself. But he made a 
comment, and I didn't oatch what he said 
because there was a woman walking right 
towards him, and he said, "Did you hear 
that?" He said, "That's why you didn't 
sell very many." 



CI 



INTERRUPTION RELATION 
(CI ^ C2) 



C2 



CI 



RETURN RELATION 
(C1,C2 ^ 01) 



(2) Something the speaker has been meaning to tell the listener, but has 
forgotten, can lead to a digression. For example,^ "Oh I forgot to tell you, 
your father called last night and he said to tell you...", where the speaker is 
reminded of this by a phone ringing, (3)' An external event can lead to a 
digression if it either disrupti one's line of thought or warrants imediate 
attention, for example, the doorbell ringing, 

SublBsue and Joinin g Relations. The Subissue Relation is a relation between 
two issue context spaces mediated by at least one event context space. It is 



represented by the relation between (1),(2) and (3) below. The Joining Relation 
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is feEflhesented by the relation between (1),C2)i(3), and (5) below. The Joining 
of the issues in ( 1 ) and (3) in (5) is necessary to indicate that (3) stands in 
sueh a relation with (1),(2), and that what is taking place is not merely ^ an 
Interruption Relation. The Joining Relation creates a single composite issue of 
two separate issues of concern. It* says that the second Issue is not tangential 



to the flrsti but that the first issue Is contingiBnt upon the second (e.g., the 

second causes the first), (The relation between (1) and (2), or (3) and (M), Is 

an Illustrative Relation, and the relation between (2) and (3) is a 

GenerallzatiQn^ Relation*) 

* ( 1 ) Issue context space 

i(2) (Event context space that exemplifies the issue of (1))+ 

(3) A new issue context space whose issue is common to the event context 

spaces in (2) and Is different from that of (1) 
(^) (Evfcnt context space that exemplifies the issue of (3) alone)* 
(5) The Issue of the context space In (1) and the Issue of the context 
space 'In (3) combined Into one issue of concern In either a new issue 
context space or the last event context space cited in (2) 

An example of a Subissue Relation is the relation between issue content spaces 

CI and CM In Excerpt 3* P*s tendency to notice unpleasant situations and yet not 

begin to feel responsible for them" are JoSred' on line 55, "I noticed it but I 

didn't start feeling guilty about it." 

. Respecif ication Relation. The Respeclf ication Relation is represented by the 
relation between (1),(3) and (4) below* 

(1) Event or Issue context space fully ^speoif led 

(2) (Event or Issue context space that stands in one of the previously 
defined context space relationships with (1))* / 

(3) (Event or Issue context space that are unrelated, or related by only a 
single concept, to (1))* 

(4) Event or Issue context space of (U redlscussed 

, The major distinction between a Respeoiflcatlon and a Return is that In the 
Return Relation a speaker is obliged to return to the previous context spaw; in 
the Respecification Relation the returned-to context space has been fully 
specified and does not demand a return* It differs from the Restatement 
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Relation in that the Restatement Relation is used merely to resiate and Glose 
the issue oontext space of an Illustrative Relation. Its functian is to mark 
the termination of the, influence of this issue context space on succeeding 
statements* The RispeQif ication flelatlon roarks ,the beginning of an issue or 
event context spacers Influen utteranaes " rather" than ' the 

termination of such of an influence,* 

'There ar$ three possible forms To^ this relation' (1) Simple 
Respecif Ication . This occurs when an event context space is abruptly closed so 
that a new but connected thought may be stated. In siich a case a speaker may 
feel the need to repeat the initial context space, (1)s thpugh a/he does not add 
anything new to it in the respecif ication , An eKample of this% is the 
respeaification of context space C2 on lines 3^-37 of Excerpt 1* (2) 
Contrastive Respeolf Ication . In this ease (1) is respecif led to contrast it -(or 
relate it) to (B)* In such a case there is an overlap of entities or topics 
between (1) and (3)^* An example of this is the respecification of context spa^ce 
C6 in Excerpt 3 in terms of the last dssue discussed between P and F. (i%e,p-P's 
assessment of her progress In reacting to unpleasant situations with people in 

general*) As a second example, I return to the conversation from which Excerpt 

" ^ ■ . ' ' ' 

2 was taken* ^ ■ 

(1) Event Context Space i A store manager being disoriffllnatory ^tp 
Portuguese customers* 

(2) A Qenerarization Relation: . Issue Context Space % The tendency of *^ 
working class people to be discriminatory, 

(3) Issue Context Space i A negative experience with a group of people from 
one class causing one to dislike that entire ^^olass of people - relate'd 
to (1) by the conGept ' prejudice' but not cited" in connection to the 
events in ( 1 ) . . - 
An _lLlustriat_lve RelatLix>n^'_ Event ^Context Sjaoe L A woman having a 
negative experience with a group of children resulting in her dislike 
of all children* . 

(4) (1) Respecif led ' to discuss whether the people involved had been doing 

anything unpleasant to cause the store manager to have a negative 
axperience. ^^ 
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(3) New PersDeotive Respeolficatlon. Sometimes an event aontext space is 

brought up to demonstrate one partibular IssuSj as is the case in - an 

Illustrative Relatlonp As a result^ a speaker may not feel it appropriate to 

discuss other aspects or issues connected with the event context space at that 

particular time. However , after the initial issue under discussion has been 

exhausted J the speaker may then feel free to reintroduce that context space and 

discuss the other issues connected. to it. In this case there would not be a 

connection between (1) and (3) * and- (3) would not be needed* 

Total Shift Belation. This is the relation between two context spaoes 

where the sucoeading context space introduces ta .new topic. The . sucoeeding 

context space is introduced when all prievious topics have been exhausted* Often 

i ^ , 

the new topic will involve entities from the previous context space but this is 

not neceasary. 



01 



The following excerpt demonatrates a number of these relations. 



; -EXCERPT 3- 

?t 1, I think a lot of progress has been caadei 

2. not a lot - Progress has been made, even 

3"r in ny not being overly sensitive anymore 

4. to people's hangups, you know. If I see 

5. "soDQeone being totally insecure it's ,.not 

6. my fault,, you know, and r don't get that 
7^ super involved in it. That - I'mn 
8* actually referring to something last 
9* nights This girlfriend of mine, Debbie, 

10. was over ahd we were talking and I think 

. 11, i.* interrupted her, but* I'm not sure, I'm 

12* really not sure if I did or not* But all 

13* of a - But anvwav > all of a |udden her 

14* face took on all 4hese funny ki - she 

15* shows her emotions - tonk on these funnv 

16p features in a way. And I noticed it* And 

, 17* a. couple of weeks ago, months ago, L 

18*^ would've felt very guilty. What did I do 

19 p wrong, ete* etc* And this time I didn't* 

• 20. And I just ' finished what I was saying, 

21, you know? And then - I night have 

22- interrupted her I'm not sure though - and 



FULL ILLUSTRATIVE 
RELATION (CI - C2) 
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23. 

24. 
.25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31, 

32, 

33, 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

4.1. 

42, 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48* 

49, 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53, 

54. 

55. 

56. 
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61. 



then I said, "What were you saying?", and 
not getting into, "Why are you upset," 
and "Oh I'm really sorry if I infcerrupteci 
you." 'Cause if I interrupted her It* a 
all right too, I can interrupt once in a 
while. And I didn* t get into her 
hangups, or her feelings of insecurity. 
Urn, I was aware of It -^but I didn't start 
feeling guilty rayself. You knoWj like 
with - ' When I went to the movies with 
Cindy and Bob and I felt she was ignoring 
him. I rioticed It, I really think like I 
notiae these things maybe more than other 
people, which isn't even good. I mean 
Cindy didn*t even know. I mentioned it to 
her afterwards ^ remember when I thought 
she wasn't talking to him? 1 mentioned 
it to her after the conversation- 1 
don't know - I said, "Oh you know I said 
something about you today.'' Because I 
had a tape, and I was llsfcenlng to the 
tape, and she goes, "What tape is that?" 
And then 1 said, "It's for school." And 
she went out. And then I said ^ "AGtually 
you want to hear something?" And 
played her that first part where I talkeu 
about her. And then she goes, "Oh 
really?" And she goes, "I was Ignoring 
him?" And she wanted to get in this 
whole trip about how she was ignoring 
him, what she was doing, which I didn|t 
really feel like getting into* But^ ^ uh , 
veah . even there * I mean I noticed it but 
I didn't start feeling guilty about it. 
So there ^5 some progress but not enough* 

But you said you were concerned that I 
^^ould be disappointed. Yet it sounds 
like you learned something through that 
experience of having Galled* 
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REFERENCE ILLUSTMTIIZE 
RELATION (CI - C3j 

GENEEALIZATIOIf REMTTON 
{CS,C3 ^ €4} 

SUBISSUS BELATION 
(C1,C2,C3 - C4J 



FULL TLLUSTMTJVE 
RELATI0N^UC4 - Cl^} 



JOINING ML AT ION 
(CI, 04 - C3J 

mSTATEMENT RELATION 
(C1^C2^C3 = CI) 

CONTRASTIVE 

RESPECIFICATION 

RELATION 



(note: previouB disaussion 
of 06 not inatudBdj 



Some .Elements Underlying Coherent Conversations 

The idea of hierarchiGally structured conttjct spaoes is useful , in 



dentifying and explaining several mechanisms for maintaining ooherency In 
onversatlons , 
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4.1 Topte Discernment 

The notion of 'topic* used in this anaLysls is equivaLent to^bhe one that 
dehctes 'the relationship that holds between a title and the paaeage that the 
title applies to* This is the rtlationship that elementary sohool studants are 
expected to employ in reading coniprehenslon exams vrhen requested to choose an 
appropriate title for a passage, WhlLe a passage usually has mny pDisible 
titles, based on its contextj some of these topics will be niore appropriate than 
others ♦ 

4,1«1 Conversational Coherency — Topic 

The two major tasks oonf renting a listener are integrating suoceeding 
utterances with preceding ones and^ understanding the point being escpresaed by a 
speaker *s utterances, A smooth and coherent eonversation from the viewpoint of 
the listener is one In which s/he can fulfill both tasks easily. As the studies 
of Bransford & Johnson (1972, 1973) illustrate, it is easier for people to 
comprehend utteranees if they begin their prooesslng ^ h some notion of their 
underlying toplo. Their studies also demonstrate that glyen such a topic, 
listeners will interpret utteranGes in y*eference to this topic and will havo 
difficulty in understanding utterances tangential to it* 

Each type of context space relationship has an associated sec of rules that 
identify the type of utterances that are appropriate in its eonatituent context 
spaces. These rules art a fortnaltzatlon of sonae of the expeotations that 
.-.-listeners seem to create for themselves so as to be able to easily integrate and 
understand a speaker's utterances. 

The listener will feel that s/he has correctly intagrated a new utterance 
if it lies in the same context space as the preceding utterances do or if sJhQ 
can dtternine the relationship batwen the context space in which the new 
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utterance Uies and the contejct space in which the preoeding utterances lit. A 
topic is ssaocia^ed with a ooiitext apace which qovbtb all the utterances within 
it. If a ntw utterance lies vithin the satae conte^ct space as prevlcus onMj the 
proposed topic .will cover this new utterance. If it does not the listener has 
two alternatives; s/he can change the topic of the preceding utterancss to one 
which will cover the new L-tnerance as well, or decide that the new uttGrance 
lies in a differ' ent context space, If the listener can find an alternative 
topla to cover both the preceding utterances and this new onm^ then a/he vrlll 
change the topic of the con. text space to this alternative topic. This would 
constitute integrating the new utterance with preceding ones. If, howeveri 
there Is no topic that will Gover all the utterances, a context space transition 
has oQourred* The listener will then atteinpt to deterinlni the relation between 
the old con text space, and this succeeding one by using her/hl3 knowledge of 
possible context space relationships. Hav^ing found a relation, s/he will use 
the e^cpectations s/he has associated vfith it to generate an appropriate topic 
for the succeeding context space . Succeeding utterances will then be processed 
in temis of this new topic * 

For exanipLe 5 in the conte^ct of a Pull/Rererince Illustrative Relation 
(i,e.j after an issue context space has been specified, a speaker beings the 
discussion of an event oorite^t space) , a listener will>e3cpect the event context 
space to exernplif/ the issue under discussion and will therefore 'hypothesize 
that the topic of this n|rratlve will be an ' instance *( 8) of the issue bf the 
Issue context space* (9) ' ^ ■ \ 



(8) A is an 'Instance' of B if It Is a particular member of the class that 
corresponds to the generic description, B, 

(9) Labov 4 Fanshel (19 77) similarly note that the 'evaluative point' Cl.e,, 
topic) of a narrative (similar to the notion of an event Qontext apace) is often 
a preceding 'general proposition' Ci-e*, the issue of an issue context space). 
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^.2 SemantJ.e Relational Rules 

4.2.1 StruQtural Considerations 

An appropriate suaceediiig utterance in light of preceding ones on the part 
of a speaker Is one that a listener can easily integrate with the preaedlng 
■utterancea* A listener integrates utterances by using her/his knowledge of 
poasibLa oontext space relationships, Therefore , when a speaker's utteranee 
results in a content space transition, the sueeeedlng context space shQuld stand 
In one of these knDVn cofitext space relationshtps with preceding oontext spaoes 
for the utteranee to be appropriate^ In Appendix B a number of ♦Semantic 
Relatlofial Rules* hav^e been formalized that define appropriateness in .terma of 
the aboi^e Grlteria, SEM 1 is an example of such a rule* 

(SEH 1)" After the spealficittlon of an event conteKt space, it is appropriate to 
discuss one of its points In general terms, l.e*, create an issue 
oontext spaee (A Generalization Eelation); unless: (1) the event 
context space has been brought up speeifically to illustrate a separate 
issue of concern, and the nei^ Issue being highlighted is not a subissue 
of this initial issue; or (2) a second issue context space has been 
introduced and not yet fully discussed- (Note that this does not Imply 
that the event context space under discussion vas Introduced in 
connection v/ith this issue context space*) 

4t2*2 State Considerations 

It Is a speaker* 5 obligation to state her/hla remarks in such a manner that 
a listener can at all tlEneB discern their underlying topic* It has been showrn 
that a H^stenor aQoempllshes this task hy noting the relationship of the present 
context space' to precedtng ^ ones in the con\reraation^ and using certain 
> expectations s/he has associated with each type of context space relationship* 
In developing a context space, a speaker must take these expectations into 
consideration so that a listener vlll not have difficulty in integrating 
utterances, 

\: .27- no 
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Just *as speakers must take into acoount their listeners when Jeeiding on 
the Qontent of a sUGceeding ufcteranGe so, too, a listener must take into aocount 
fche speaker whan s/he responds. An appropriate response on the part of a 
Listener is one that adheres to the topic brought Cap by a speaker and those 
items upon which the speaker is fQCUsing, A listener ean determine these items 
by recognizing the relationship of the context space de^^elopsd by a speaker to 
preeading context spaces in the discourse. 

To capture this InfLuence of preoedirig context spaces on what may be said 
w^lthln a coiite^ct space under dlsGUssion, five states have been distinguishad * A 
Gontajct space may be in any one of these states at a gl\r€n time in the 
Gonversation, Belov^ the five states are defined and some e^caiQples of Semantia 
Relational Bules speciried in terns of thmB states are given. 

Active: A conteKt space under discussion/ There can only be one active 

context space at a given point in the con\rersat Ion . 

Closed: A coTiteKt space that was previously discussed and, fuliy specified. 

(10) 

Open^ A prev^lousLy active conte^ct space that was interrupted bafore 

coispletion by the introduction of a myi active eonte^ct space. ■ 

ControlLing: If, at a given point in the conversation ^ the active content space 
is an Issue context space and a speaker then introduces an event 
contejct space to exeropLify the issue of this Issue context spaQe, 
then the event context space introduced becomes the active context 
space and the ..issue contejct space is assigned a 'controlling* 
state, 



(10) My notion of 'fully specified' corresponds fo the Intuitive notion of a 
ccnpleted storyj i.e,, one that has reached a conclusion and is not left 
dangling. rs ^ 
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Geiieratiiig; If, at a given poliit in the coriversatlonj the active cGntext' apace 

is in event contesct space and a speaker then introduces an Issue 

content space whose issue la a generalisation of one of the event 

^ parts of this event conte^ct apace, then the issue coriteKt space 

bacooes the active content Bpaee and the event context space is 

assigned a 'generatlrig* state* 

As each new eontext space is entered, it Lb assigned an active state. At 

the same tis3e, the states of previous spaces are reassigned based upon their 

\ 

relationship to the new active context space, The rules for these assignments 

are given in Appendix A. . 

Slaving -distinguished between these states we can now fornializ« a number ©f 

Semantic Relational Rules in terms of them, A cofflplete list of such rules are 

given in Appendlsc B, Three of these rules are illustrated belcv/i 

(SEH 8) ■ An open context space demands ccmplettcn iBmediately after the 
digression has been concludad unless* External ivents prevent this; in 
the interla a new oonte^ct space Jias been given an open state status 
(The context space mDst recently left open places the highest demand 
for a return*); much time has elapsed since the context apace first 
becaffle open. The strength of the denand of returning to an open 
context space is inversely proportional to the length of time for which 
the context space has such a status. The longer a content space is 
left open, the lower its influence on succeeding statemants and the 
lower its chances of being returned to ♦ 

(SEM 12) In the presence of a controlling context space, elaboration upon any 
event part of the event context apace that is not an instance of the 
issue of the eontrolllng context apace is Inappropriati and constitutes 
a digression. 

(SEM 13) In the presence of two eontrolllng context spaces (i*e., a Subissue 
RelatlQn), the joining of the issue of the last controlling context 
apace to the issue of the first oontrolling context space is required, 
it would be inappropriate to have the subisiue supersede the 
initial issue under dlscusslQn resulting in the abandonment of the 
initial issue, 

SEM a is illustrated by the iMedlate return to CI in Excerpt 2, after C2 
lias been ooncluded; it is due to SEM t2 that context space C2 of Excerpt 2 is 

■ 32 . 
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an interruption context space, despite the fact that it deacribes event parts 
that occur in the same episode as the event parts of CI; and SEU 13' is 
illustrated in Excerpt 3 by the Joining of the issues in CI and in cont^t 
space C3, and the respecif ication of CI on line 57. 



4.2.3 An Example Of The Use Of Semantic Relational Rules To Maintain Coherency 
The following excerpt demonstrates violations of some of the Semantic 
Relational Rules noted above and the resulting dynamies of suoh violations 
within a conversation. It demonstrates that since Interruptions are basically 
inappropriate, they are highly rule governed and only tolerated up to a point. 
The excerpt also illustrates a case where the parties of the conversation have 
different priorities, context space struoturesj and focus level assignments. It 
demonstrates the initial speaker's use of some of the conventions no^ed above to 
assert her right not to follow the responder's shifts in focus level assignoients 
and conteKt spaae formations, 

-EXCERPT 4- ' 

A:/ 1, It is like walking on eggshells j it 
2. really is. Umj I renaimber wh a t _ ha rp e ti_^d_ 
3* in January , I went home and I, um, was 

4 . wi th my cousin , he • s ray age ^ I ' ve 

5, mentioned him before. We were in his 

6. apartment, and um we were talking. I 

7, Just casually asked how tny mother was 

8. doing* 'cause I hadnH - you know I 

9, wasn't involved* I didn't know what was 

10, happening. And he goes, »0h I think 

11, she*s depressed,* This is before she 

12, changed - she had this whole fiasco with 
L3. a job. She never liked her position in 

14. her Job, which was a big part of her 

15. stupid problem, that she never changed 

16. it, Qh I didn't tell voU i when I was 
O 17- home a couple gf ^ abo ut two months agOi 

18. I was really angry 'cause I know how much 

19, she's suffered 'cause she hasn't had a 
^201 career or feelings of inferiority. And 



CB 



21 



here I'm doing it and she's trying .to 



as 



FULL ILLUSTBATIVE 
REMTION (CI - C2) 



INTEREVrTTtW RELATIOn 
(C2 - 03) 
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. 22. stop me. And so, you knD>/| % get ao 

23. angry, and she was sitting and taLkirtg 

24. how impDrtant it is tp Hevb a carser md 

25. to be able go do what you'ri doing, And 

26. I was Just sitting In the living room 
n*. dying, really getting angry. But I 
28* didn't say any thing', whi eh I thouglit i#as 
29. progress that I didn't say anything. 

B: 30. ^ it? 

A: 31. Oh It was progress ^ * cause I used to get 

32, into stupid arguments and fights with 

33, them. 

34, But Isn' t it hard work, to keep. aH that 
. 35. in? 

A: 36. But it was better. Because I wo^ld git 

37. intc/ arguments with theffli and it v^ouldn't 

38. help. What would I do? Just sorean or 

39. 3ay, 'How GOuld vou say you want* ^ X 
4Q. would have gotten into an argunie^ti 

Bi 41, There might ^ somethlrig betveen an. 

42, argument and saying nothing* 

k% 43. teahj but that wasn't 



Bi 44, 

45. 



47. 
48. 
49, 



CI 



I 

J 
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Not to feel like you * re burst diig your 
gut. 



(T&fmmrtae to CZ) 
C4 



Yeah. That wasn't even that bad, ^^(T&femm^ to CSJ 
was just a^ thing. But anvw^ Vy I went 
home in January and told me that she 
was upset, ^ 



MTVm MLATJON 
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On line -16, A Interrupts her discussion of^ contejct spaoe \C2 and begins 
diiousslng context apace C3# an event eontext space related to C2 b^ the 
Qoncepts, 'Job' and 'A'a mother'* On line 30, B begins Isaue oontaxt apace C4, 
indioated by her switch to present tense, The issue hlghLlghtgd in CU is a 
generaliMtion of the event part of conte^ct space C3 where A does not wpress 
her anger to her parents about their attitude about her work, Mote that t^he 
introduction of C4 by B i?j a violation of SEH 1 as issue aontejct space CI has 
not yet been closed* In the lines which followi A refuses tc sidetrapk crito 
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this new issue, and will only oblige B in so far as discussing the isaue as it 
pertains to context space C3, A* a main concern is to return to lontext space C2 
which she has left open (SEH 8) . The respective state and focus aasigriJaents for 
A and B.st this point in the conversation are as foUows. B has context space 
CU as active* and its issue has a high foous level (cf, 2 and FL 2» that are 
discussed in the appendices), A has not entered context space C^, and for her 
context space C3 is still active. She is discussing an event part of C3 that 
for her has a loH focus level (cf. FL 15 in appendices) in deference to B. On 
line 43, A indicates with the use of the deictic expression Hhat' , tbat me has 
closed context apace 03 for herself. ('This' refers in general to socftning in 
the active contejct space , whereas ^ 'that' refers to something in a closed 
context apace.) On line 4 7, A. returns to the open contesct space, C2 s vhich now 
becomes the active context space for both A ^ B. 

4.3 Determining Focus Levels 

A oajor component of deciding upon a topic of a group of utterarices is 
detercDining the items upon which the speaker is focusing^ They need to be^ 
distinguished from items that are mentioned in a context space merely as 
vehicles through which to convey a thought. In order to capture such a 
differentiation j a set of Focus Level Rules have been developed that assign a 
'focus level^ to each constituent of a conteKt space Ci*e,, actors, objects, 
events/issue y location, timei and duration period), 

* Focus* Is a function of two arguments, where the fir at argufflent Is a 
context' space entity and the second a specified time In the conversation* This 
funGtlon, based on content space relationships, raiasures the attention given to 
the entity at the specified time* I would like to stress that my use of tooiis 
does not correspond to an item's place in active raeraory* Rather, I mean it to 
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be a more global eoncept which refers to the priority of (or overall iaporttnoe 

given to) an entity vis-.i-vis the converaation as a whole. As a result, it is 

possible that an entity is assigned a low focus levei despite its repeated 

cjention In the active conteKt space. 1 have chosen an arbitrary Glassification 

of foeus into four categories, high^ medium, low^ and zero, ealled focus levels 

that are approximations of cutoff points along ah underlying Qontinuum of fooua. 

"^he resulting assignment of focus levels has some correspondence to one's 

intuitive notion ^f an entity *s degree of importance in a narrative or to an 

issue* However, the strength or utility of the set of Foous Level Rules does 

not depend upon this correapondence, but rather on Its usefulness in detercalning 

the syntactic and semantir relational rules which seem to govern oonversatlorial 

ft 

speech* 

Ths assignments are from the speaker *s perspeotive. The default 
assignments for the listener are those of the speakers unless the listener's 
succeeding utterances indicate otherwise* 

4.3*1 Conversational Coherency — Focus Levels 

It is very important to realise that the focus level measurements' of the 
entities within a conversation are subjective evaluations, and that the partits 
within a given conversation do not necessarily make the same evaluations, As a 
conversation proceeds each party is building up a model of ? the aonversatloh * 
Such a model includes the conversation's contejct space structure and aasoolated 
states I a notion of the present topic of discourse , and a list of I teas being 
presently focused upon* An Important factor upon which the smoothneas and 
coherency of a eonversition depends Is the lack of conflict between the 
rispeotlve models of the participants. 
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Partaking in a conversation obliges one ta be sensitive to the itetos with 
which th€ second party is concerned- In the role of responder, one is often 
required to suspend discussion of one's own dnterests * and discuss those that 
the last speaker has brought into focus. If a person is unwilling to make this 
adjustnient, then all parties will inevitably be frustrated and talk at cross 
purposes* Taking turns* can be thought of as alternating between the roles of 
spaaker and responder. As speaker a person indicates what items are in focus 
fDr tham, while the appfopriate action of the respondar is to continue, to 
discuss those items which the speaker has brought into focus. 

In Appendl^c c the Focus Level Rules are presented* Using these rules j a 
listener can determine the focus level assignments of the iteffls introduced by a 
speaker in a context space. The rules are based on the relationship of the 
active context space to prec_edlng context spaces, The focus level assignments 
of thi entities making up these previous context spaces are also affected by the 
new context space. These, effects are specified in the appendix in terms of . 
their new states. FL 3 and FL M demonstfate the effect of a state assigntnent on 
a conteKt space on the focus levels of its constituent entities, while FL 6 
demonstrates the effect of the type of context space relationship that occurs on 
the focus levels of the new active context space. 
Closed ^ 

(PL 3) hThen a context space is closed, all of its constituent entitiesVecelve 
zero focus levels* 

Open, Controlling & Active: 

(FL 4) The coristituent entities of an open or control lljig context space retain 
their focus level assignments throughout thei time that the context 
space has such a status,' All cited entitles of an active context space 
are initially assigned low or medium focus levels (depending upon 
whether they are referred to by name or description), except those that u 
are' part of. an open or controlling context space. The^^^inittal focus 
level assignraents for these entities ire those which they have in the 
" *' open or dontrolling context space. 
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An Illustrative Relation i 

(FL B) All eventa the event context spac© Uti an Illustrativ^e Relation 
(called a "subspace" of the initial Issue context apace), that are not 
instaiices of the Isaus in the issue context spaoe are assignsd low 
focus levels as these events merely serve as props or background to the 
point being mde. 

The speaker's speech reflects an entity's focus level. One of the factors 
facilitating ccnversattonal smoothness and coherency is the QorrespondenGe 
betvfeen these linguistic Indicators and the assignments predicted by the Focus 
Level Rules, Faced \^lth an Inconsisteney a listener has a number^ of options* 
One such optlbn Is for the listener to reassea her/his aasuffiptions of the 
speaker's focus of attention and to reconstruct her/his model of the disoourae 
so that it. will coincide with the speaker's. 

One of th€ lingutstic mechanisms by which spealctrs^ indicate their focus 
level assignmenta is their use of pronominal reference. An IteBi with a high 
focus level will be referred to by pronofflinal formi whtreas an item with a low 
focus level will be repeatedly referred to by name or description, A second 

r 

such mechanism is the use of deictic expressions, 'This* ref era to something in 
the active content space, whereas, 'that' refers to soaething in a closed 
context space .(11) 

The following excerpt demonstrates an example of conversanta having 
different focus level assignments, and their use of these two linguistic 
mechanisms to indicate this. ^ ' ^ 

-EXCERPT 5- 

G* 1, So I said f 'Let me tell you about ray 

2, chess ^gaffli,' And goes, 'You don't do 

3, what I want you to do so I'm not 

4, inttrested in anything you do,' ('HE' 

5, REFERS TO G BROTHEBJj And so I said, 

6, 'Oh,* and v/e just hung up the phone, you 



(11) C* Bullwinkle (1977) notes a similar use of 'thia-that' in terms of- topic- 
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7» know* And then my sister called me back 

S. and I didnn tell her I was angry* I 

9. didn*t sty anything ,^ but I guess she 
'---jQ-^^-'^ She aaidp ^Why'd you hang up?* 

U. And rsald, »I thought we had said our 

12* goodnlshts. • Because sometimes she gets_ 

13. involved and then she becomes the victim i 

14/ right? And 1 didn't want to have that 

, 15. happen, 

B: 16» This was between the two of vou . 

Gs 17, Between me and my brothep , and 1 didn't 
18, want her to get involved, 

G initially focuses upon her brother and a disagreenent that they had. 

Then, on line 7, she switches her focus and discusses her sister's role in the 

interchange. B*s statement, however * indicates that she has not gdne along with 

G*5 switch, and that she is continuing to foous on G's broth'er^and G's argument 

with him. (This is strongly reflected in B's speech, by her use of 'this' to 

refer to the argurtient,^ and her use of a pronoainal reference* embedded in the 

plural personal pronoun 'you', to refer to G's brother,) It la G'a response 

which is interesting. Despite the fact that It was clear to G what B was 

referring to in her phrase^ 'the two of you,' G e^cplieated 3's statenient. G»s 

intonation pattern for the phrase^ 'between me and my brother' (which is that of 

a stateraent and not of a question) confirms this fact. In addition, it would 

have been sufficient for T to use the pronoun 'him' to clear any senianttc 

ambiguities; instead she used the full descriptor, «my brother^* G did. this 

because in her *own discourse model her brother no longer had a high . focus level. 

Her retntroduction of him in this manner is an indication to B thiit this was the 

case, Having made this point clear, G can now either follow B's lead and 

refoous on her brother or she can continue to focus bn her sister whom she has 

not yet taken out^ of high focus. (This is indicated by G's contlnUQd pronominal 

reference to her sister on line 18.) 
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5. Linguistic Mechanisms ^ , 

In studying the transeribed dialoguei I obaerved oartaln regularities of 

speech that often acoompany context '^paae transitions. These regularities, I 

believe, ' are the , linguistic tools used by speakers to indicate their model of 

the convefiatlbn. The following five mechanisms have been identified thus fari 

^1, Clue Word Shifts and Deictio. Expressions' ^ 

- 2, Sxplioitly Labelled Shifts , 

3. Mode of Reference * 0 

' Repefcition of Words ' . ^ 

5. Tense ^hift . ^ 



5* 1 Clue Word Shifts and DelctiG Expressions 

RecQgnizing the ^relationship that a ^toontext spaoe has with prtceding ones 
enables a listener to determine the states of the preQedtng context spaces and 
the focus levfels. of the constituent entitles of the new context space. A 
listener then uses these assignments to determine what would be an appropriate 
continuance of ' the new conte^ct space* This recognition Is not left solely to 
the listener U .semantic 'capabilities i it is faQilitated by a numbtr of syntactic 
clues used by a speaker to indicate precisely what * type of relationship is 
4 taking - place. Among these, mechanisms is the^ use of linguistic clue words. 
Sifflple words J that one hears everyd|y in conversation but probably does not pay 
much consolous attention -to, such as "though", "but", "yeah", "incidentally", 
"anyway", "like", "when", and "so", are in faot word^ heavily loaded with.' 
Infonnation necessary for a smooth Gonversatlon. I have observed that^ each of 
• the above words cor responds to^^ a speoific relationship occurring between a 
preceding and new context space* (12) 



(12) This^ is not to sty that each use or such a word signifies a context space 
transition. '-One must distinguish between %rtien a word is being used to convey 
itsi usual, senantio Import and when it .Is serving as a context space shift 
mechanism. I assume that a Siaantlc component would first test each word to see 
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(SYN 1) ^Like 

iStn 2) Like When 

(SYN 3) So 

(SXN 4) anciden tally 

(SYN 5) By the way 

(SYN- 6) Anyway 

(SYN 7) (So/But) Yeah 

(SYN 8) Delctia Ex press tons 

^ ^Though 
(SYN 9) But 



Full Illustrative 

Rifirence Illustrative 

Restatemint 

Interruption 

Interruption 

Return 

Jctning 

Contraative Respeclfleation 



Simple/Mew Bespielfioation * 
For each clue word an illustratiOT Is presented belov of it sarvlng as a context 
space shift meehanlsm, % [ • 

(1) ' LlKe 

■ -EXCERPT 6^ 



F: 1. 

7 2r 

4. 
5. 
6. 

Ci 7. 

F: 8. 

10. 
II. 
12. 



I'm atarting to, you knoW| to get more 
, Insight about dreams. And they* re so 
"1 revealing about whers you*ri at. They 

really are, tike Susan and I spent an' 

hour the other night just dissecting her^ 

dream* 

I know, I should write then down, 

And she wrote it down, and when I read it 
I saw new things into it. And it waa 
just a© ^ interesting* , And it really 
refltv^ted so much of where she^s at in 
therapy and sverything, . , 



1 



C2 



CS 



FULL ILL USTHA TTVE 
RELATION (C2 - CS) 



(Qomient on 01) 



C2 



(2) Like Whan is used to introduot subspaee C3 of Escoerpt 31 ^You' know, 14Kg. 
with - when I went to the novles with v--"* 

(3) So is used in the reatatement of issue context- spaoe CI of Excerpt 3. after 
the speoificatlon of a number of subspaces to lt| "So there's soffls prograsa but 
not enough,"* 
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if its ordinary semantic sense usage would apply In the given sentenoe. 
However t there are additional olues as to whether a word is being used in its 
senantiD or •shift* sense, (e,g^, if it is cOflDbined with some other shift 
mechanism then it too is probably serving such a ftjnotton). In addition, a 
cursory study of the tapes ^eems to Indicate different Intonation patterns for 
the shift and ssmantie senses of these words. At the present time, however , I 
affl^not prepared to foraallie these differenoes* 
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(U) Incidentally is used to intirrupt oontext space G1 of EKoarpt 2, and to 
Indicate the transition onto context apaQe C2; " InQl^tntallv . while I w^as 
standing there 

(5) By the way is used to interrupt context space C2 of Excerpt 1 and ' to 
Indicate the transition onto oontext apace C3j " Bv the my , when I thinktiig 
about Albert 

(6) Anyway is used to return to context space C2| after the digresslcn onto 
context space C3, in Exctrpt 4| " But anvwavr , I went hone in January and he told 
me that she was upset*"- A uses 'but* In conjunction with 'anyway' to strongly 
close, oontext spaces C3'- and for B, B*s statements make it clear to A that 
B*s fdcus of attention lies else%^here. If a digrasslon Is prefaced with either 
the clues v/ords incidentally* or 'by the way*, then the clue word 'anyway' will 
hot be used to indicate the return to the Interruptsd oontext space* Eatharp 
the clue word 'but* with repetition Is usually used. This is becauso these 
terms oonvey like Inforaation about the status of the eonttxt space that serves 
as a digression. The Information conveyed by 'anyway* Is: *The statements that 
I have just uttered are tangential to my initial point which I will now return 
to** The' information oonveyed^ by ' Inoidentally' and 'by the way' las 'The 
statimenjts I am about to make are tangential to my initial point* ' 

(7) But/Yeah is used on line 5H of Exoerpt 3; '* But . uh, yeah , even there . I 
mean I noticed it P uses the clue word 'but' to close context space C5 
and uses the Slue word •yeah' to join the two, issues into one Joint issue in the 
last generating context space — 03. , 

(8) Deictic Expressions P uses the delctio expression 'there' as a reference 
point to, context space 03, lioerpt 3? In her respeciflcation of it In terns of 
both the initial issue of concern and the subissue (of, 7 above). 
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(9) But^ is used to cLose context space 04 of Exoerpt 1, and to ^IndiGate the 
rtspeclflcation of context spaee C2j "Bub that's what I said, I said 
A clue word may .perform three taslcgi 

1 , Indicate a context space tranaition 

2, Reflect oti the state of the preceding context apace 

3, Indicate which GOnte^ct space Is to fcLlov/ Ce*g*f a prevloiasly -^diSQUssed 
oonteKt space or a new one) 

While all three task^^re performed by each clue word, some of the cLiie vords 

express these functions more stroiigly than others. In particular , the clue word 

* anyway' best perforcDS fj^tion 3 (i.e.. It says that the succeeding context 

space will be a resuunptipn of the last one left open as a result of the 

dlgression)i while the clue word 'but* best perforoa funotlon 2 (L,m,f It 

strongly closes the preceding ooiifceKt space) , Therefore, a apialcer will often 

use two clue words in cDnjunctlon \^lth each other* In such a case the word that 

best specifies the function is used*. For instancei a Eeturn Relitloii is often 

speelfied by the term, 'but anyway', where the clue Word 'but' Is being used to 

enphasiie the close of the digression and 'anyway' Is being used? to speolfy the 

return to the Interrupted context space * v ' 

An appropriate risponse cn the part of a listener to a speaker's utterances 

Is one that concerns the tDplc of theae utterances and those Items which are 

shown to be in high focus* Sometimes, however , a person will want to discuss 

soEaethlng even If it la not in high focus. llnguiatle mechanlso that a 

speaker oan use to do this, i*i,, that will transform an otherwise Inipproprlate 

resark into an appropriate Qnej Is to preface the ooMent ' with the clue ' word 

'but'. In these cases, one coMti pariphrase the information that 'but' earrlsa 

as* "I, the spealceri know you, the listener, are focusing on. X* Despite the 

fact that X may warrant further discussion on my part, or your dleslre to focus 

on it, I wish to return to a different Issue ^of concern," This Is analogous to 
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a game situation i^hire it would be Inapproprlata for play^ers fco raerely mlk off 
the field but %% is all right If they first call '•Tlmje". 

SimiLarly, the clue words, 'anyway*! ^Inoldentally* , and 'by the way', 
enable a^eakers to inappropriately shift the focus of the oonversation wltliout 
causing undui disruption, A Qoherent ^onversatiori Is one vhere the topie ^nd 
Itenis being fopusa'd upon are alear at all times. Digresaions - threaten 

'i ~ 

conversational oohereno/ because juat as these Itens have been Implioitly agreed 
upon b/ the partiQlpants * the aaaignDents are suddenly switohed* Beoauae 
digressions are so disruptive there are many eanventions that people oae ^hen 
they digress * Soat of these eonventions are. noted in the Seinantlo Relational 
Rules CSEM 7^ 8), The acoonpanlment of digrtssions %^ith such alut wchds as, 
'anyvrayS 'Inoldsntally' , and *by the way', are sone of these other convtiitlons* 
One could paraphrase the information carried by sueh tersa as, • Inaidentally' 
and * by the way*, with the fSllowing apologetic statefflent on the part of the 
person ^oausing the digression | "I know that vre'ye Just agreed to talk about 
and have thereby established topic of disoour^e and the Itenaa that we're going 
to focus on* But Just for the moment, please bear vfith me and suspend all these ? 
assignments, . Let me establish some new on^s beoause I really want to tell you 
about If before we go on ^with X," tflth the olue word 'anyway* the- apology ^ 
follow the act and t3 used to reestablish ^he old assignments between iht * 
partlotpants ^ ^ . ^ 

5*2 Explicitly Labelled Shifts 

k spealcer will sometimes preface a contesct apace shift with a full phrase 
to that effect* SoiDe of the phrases that vere used in the dlalogues^ stiidied 
were J . 
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What I warn aaying before 
Speaking of X 

Reoenaber we Keri talking about X , 
Oh I ciidn' t teLl you that X 
TeLl you one ether thing first 

Whlli this machanlsDi is neater and more explicit than the cLue wrd shift it 

oacurs Ibbb freqUentLy, This Is oontrary to written tejctw^ Ihis Is probably 

becaiaae people are clearer and more precise in vfrltfcen text than in bral speeeh- 

Wrltten text usualLy preaupposes nlniffial contexttial knovLidge on th# part of a 

reader and thus requires Less crosa-referenctng vor^, 

5,3 Mode of Refereriee , ^ ^ ' 

^ A rsajor syntaQtlc meahanisss that speakers use to indlGafce their foeus of 
attention is the ooda^of referenfie that thef ahoosa for the entities ^of a gl\feri 
oontijct space. In anaLyzlng tranacrlbed dialogues j I^fouiid it rnori rejreallng to 
ascertain Vfhy, In a plaoe ^here It would noroaLly ^ eipectidi a pronoun was pot 
used I rather than to study proncCin resoLutian. In answering this question I 
found that a strategy governs the use or norc-use of pronouns, and I ma able to 
identify a numher of abstraot ruler, intrioately bound to the theory of 
oonytrsatlon baaing . presented heri s that seeED to gDvern Intersententtal 
prononinall nation. 

CSXN 10) Within a gfven context spaoe^ actors with high f^-^us levels are 
referred to by pronominaL fom. 

(SXN 11) l/lthin a givin sontext apacfer'aLl actors who do not hav^e high foous 
IcVels will not be referred to by pronoffltnal forn. This will be true 
even for an entity that Is frequently referred to within sequential 
utteranaes (l.e.| if this entity is not in high foeus it will be 
repeatedly referred to by nane or descrlptlpn) . 

It is due t04 SKN 1 1 that the prononlnal form la never \UB%d for Albert in eontext 

spaoe C3 of Exoerpt 1| "By the way, when I was thinking atout ' Al^ept « I w^s 

thlnWng about how I wuld think about Albert . years froa now. tou laiow, look/ 
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back upon it and what contsxt Albert wotild fit in my life. rhia ruli la also 
illustrated by context, space C5 of Excerpt 3; "And she was ignoring him. 
fiotlcad Ity I really think like I notlee thiSe things naybi nore than other 
pioplt , whioh Isn't even good, I nearip Clnjir didn't even kno'w, Motiee that 
Cindy is rtiritroduced ,htre, despita the fast tliat she was Just referred to by 
prononinal form in a preceding utterance (lying in Gontejct spade C3). However, 
she %^aB only in high foeus vis-t-yls C3, based on t^ule PL^ 7 (of- Appendix C) ; A 
third €:caEBple of an entity's node of riferenee being dependent upon its feous 
level is Illustrated in the follDWing exeerpt i^hiri violations of these 
syntaotlc rules result in ambiguitlea and ccnfuslon- 



-EXCERPT 7-^ 



C! 


X. 


I bought one of theas for Arthur* It's soap- 




F? 


2. 


Oh that's niae, ' ,-4 




C: 


3. 


s ^ 

He really wanted to ^et a soap and a dish but he doesn't want 


to 




4. 


git one when he lives with Vrilion. 'cause Wllaon has one in 


our 




5. 


bathroom, and anything aBout tfil^son really bothers Arthur. 


He 




6. 


doesn't ^want to Mt one beeauee b^llson haa one. 




F: 


7. 


Does hi still spend a lot time ttierel 




0: 


8. 


Wilson? No, no not really, he'^= not there very often. 





P*s prononilnal reference to Wilson cojifuses C as her focus of attention Is on 
Arthur, rather than on V/llson* This is demonstrated by her oont'lnual pronoffllnal 
reference to Arthur and none so for Wllaon* (C'l nDnpronofiirial referenee to 
Arthur on line 5 can be explained hy^ the presenoe of a second male aotor within 
the sane sentence.) 

(SYH 1^) If the foous level of an aotor has been shifted from a high focus 
level (by way of FL 22 or 23) within a single oontejct space since the 
last reference to^ the aotor, the neKt referenoe to this actor will not 
be in pronOTinal fo^* 

(f 

^he following exetrpt illuatrates this rule. 
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-EXCERPT 8- 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
lOi 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



What happened, her boy friend from 
Holland, ('HER' REPEHS TO A WOMAN NAMED 
TAMMY) - they Just left today as a matter 
of fact, but we've baa^ spending the past 
oouple of days together , no Juafc avenlngs 
at home - and somehow they got into, this 
discussion about Amerioans . . And they 
were still doing it. And this'- his name 
is Tom - and he, said something, "Oh yeah, 
Americans are so open- The minute they 
meet you they tell you their whole life 
history." And I was getting- very upset 
because despite everyone aaytng that - 
and even her own, Tammv ' s own saying - 



SHIFT m FOCUS FROM 

mmy to tom 



m 9 t m 



(SYN 13) By the time an entity. Is referred to with a pronoun must aLraady be 
in high focus , unless, the entity Is ref erred to aa thi agent of an 
event and a/he by this time is In nedium foeus, ^ , 

(SYN 1^) If a conversant mentions ^n aotor that is not well knovm to the 
listener s/he will initially introduoe the actor by description. If 
the speaker wants to focus on the actor , s/he will then cite the 
actor's name as well. If, however, the aotor does not play a aajor 
i role in the Gontext space, s/he will not be nifflid. Under thtse 

ciroumstarices (i^e,, where the entity is not well known to the 
conversants) , an entity referred to by description has a low focus 
level; by name a medium focus level; and by pronoun a high focus 
level. 

Excerpt 8 demonstrates a speaker* a speeoh Veflecting an actor's shift along 
the focus continuum from 'low to high: Ton has an initial low focus levtl as 
reflected in P's use of the* desoriptlony 'her boy friend from Holland' to refer 
to him on line 1* On line 9, however^ P wishes to dtsouss an event ^^part of the 
episode with Tom as the agent of the event- Doing this would bring him Into 
high focus (FL 23). P*s statement on line 8, 'his nane is Tom* enables P to do 
this by bringing Tom into medtuo fOGUs. Froffl a medium focus level, torn can then 
be taken into high fOGUs (SYK 13), as refleGted by P's next riferenoa bo Tom by 
the pronominal form. 

The following are some of the Gonsequences that hold as £ result of these 
syntactic rules and the focus level algorithm speolfied earlier. 
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1, A Total Shift Relation deBaands that the entities -of the ni^ □onfcext 

spaoi be initially referred bo hy mm or deiofiption — not by 

pronominal fora* This la the case iven if the last refarenaa was In an 

imediately prectding aenfcenoe, but riot In the sane contesct spaQfi, (of. 
sm 13 abQVt and FL 21 in Appendix C) 

The above explains the need for the rtlntroduafcion of Albert by time In ecntext 

apaoe C4 of EKoerpt 1, A Total j Shift Relation that results In an entity bilng 

referred to by name after s/he had been pafcrred to by pronpflairial Tom In the 

preceding context spaoe is ahbwn in the foLlowlng exoerpt* 

= ' -EXCERPT 9- ' ^ 

1* The first time it happenid t felt verjr 
2* eobarraisad* Bicause that nuit have tew ^ 
3* an unooafortable feeling for her , C^HEB^ 
' REFERS TO A WOMAN KAMED SALLY WHO , IS THE 

MAIN ACTOR WITH WHICH THIS CONTElcr SPACE 

IS CONCERNED J 

Si 4. And you can*t even plek up for her 
5, because you have no idea where she 
5^ stopped. " 

Di 7, And I don^t want to say, "I*Di sorry for 
8/ being so rude and not listening." But I, 
9, uh, Just let it happen. 

St 10* What's the relation like h^tween yotar 
11. ' father and SajL^v now? 

2, Actors cited in the suceeiding avent oontexfc spaoa of {lew/Stsiple 
Reapeoif ioatlon Relation all demarid rtlritroductisn j so as be olearly 
establish whieh context spaoe is biirig r^ijeotfled, If| taowaver, by the 
t time an entity that had a high foous laval In the Lnitial dlscuapion of 
a simple respaolfied context spaoe is referenoed i the eontext spaca has 
been firmly re^^establishedj thien that aetor nay- te referinoed by 
pronominal form- In =a Contrastlve Respeelf iaatlon Selatiorij antitlts 
that are being oontraated with the DOntrolLlng content space aay^ be 
referred to pronominally. (FL 20, SrU 13) 

The speaker's pronofflinal referenoe to Carol on line 36 of Exearpt 1 la explained 

by the above qualification on the Simple Respecif leatton delation. 

^ 3, In an Interruption Relation, the aonoepts that triggered the digrasslon, 
and whioh nad high focua levels In the interrupted CDntasct space, do nob 
need to be reintroduced in the digression eonttxt space* (tU 13f SXN 10) 

• . 4a ' 



Cl 




TOTAL smST 
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A's oontlnued pronoralnal refirenoe to her raother In oonttxt spao© C3 of Exoerpt 

4 denonstpatas Consequince 3; "Oh I didn't tell you, whan I ms hoaa a caupLi of 

- about t\iQ raonths ago, I was really angry 'caust I know how muoh slhgJa »''t 

tt. In Jan Illustrative event oontext spacSj a'ctora earrled over fron the 
preseding issue oontext space do not need reintroduotton, (FL S, SltM 10) 

5. In a Return Relation^ the actors that were In high ^ focus befcre the 
dlBriSslon do not need relntToduction. (FL 17| SYN 10) 

Conaequenaa 5 la illustrated In E^ecerpt U\ "But anyway, I went hone in January 

and h4 told mm that she was upset,". * ' / ^ 

, ^ ^ ; 

6. In a Restatfment Relation , the actor Involvid In the iasue unjder 
di^ousaion does not need a relntroduotion* (FL 10, SltN 10) 

Two fliajor points of Interest here are that the^ aode of rafsranai to in 
entity oan be used as an IndlQation of the foeus level of the ^ entity for the 
speaker, and that it can be used as an Indication of a oonteKt spaoe ahlf t - 

The theory also able to predlot. the.Jingulstlmll^ legal GOnflblnafclcnB of 
clue words and modes of reference* For example ^ the clue word 'but* alone does 
not faolLitate pronominalizationr while the clue word' *anyway* does, rha 
following, ixcerpt demonstrates the clue word 'but* blocktrig prcnomimltzatlon- 

-EXCERPT 10^ . 

A: 1. i think in a way that's ^what she does to 

2, ae, and I don't like it, =So 1 try not to 

3, do it to her- (*SHE» refers to A*s ^ 

nother,) ■ ' 

B- 4, But you said you have some feelings about 

5, bringing up this whole topic of what goes 

6, Ori between you and y pur p other , You said 

7, because it was negative? - * ^ ^ 
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Rapetltlon of .Words 

'In the retelling of an epiiOde, a speaker' will often Interject "side 
eOEments" into- the tnainstraam of the story. Thess side oomDnents do not rasulfc 
in , context apaae transitions. Therefore there is a special ^miohanlsm to'' fiandla 
them. After the side ooament has been' completed a speaker will reoorafflerioe the. 
telling of the aplaode by repeating the words that s/he said immediately before 
the side ^conaraent, 

* -EXCERPT 1W 

Prior: 

Then I go "Oh you know, the one from sohool," 

Side Comment: * 

Whenever I have bo justify any of my relationships I go, "They're from 
school," And the reason I say it is to Justify them, beeause, you ' 
know, otherwise they're not okay people. 

Repetition' 

So I said, *'0h the one from abhool," 

In the above, repetition was iUffloient %s only a aide aonment was 

interjected by the speaker. Repetition, however, is not sufficient as a eontejct 

. space Bhlft meehanlsm, since it is not strong enough to close an Intervening 

context space. It can / be used as such only when it is combined with certain 

additional meohanisms* For Instance, a Simple Hespecifioation Relation is 

sometimes prefaced with the clue word 'but' (which closes the pre.qeding spac#) 

and a repetition of a stgnlflcant phrase of the context space being retwned^to 

(which indicates which oontext space is being respeclfied) , When this happens 

neither mechanism is considered alone, so that, for Instancei pronooalnaliiatlori 

in ^ suoh cases is allowed* The respeclflcation of C2 on line 3^ of Excerpt 1 is 

acGompllshed by this means. 
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Within the sane excerpt, however, there la a ralsusi of this maohanlsm as It 
' ta ustd on line 15 to return to context space 02, after the oocurrence of an 
interyeiiing oonte^t apice C3- As a result, the paisage does not read well at 
all. On first reading the passage, line 15 ieems to be a continuation of C3 
rather than a return to C2, It is only when one reads Its suGQeedlng line, 
*That ta what I saidp and she said.,,,' that one r^all^es that the preceding 
line must, in fact, lie within context spaoe C2, rather than contr^^t spaoe C3* 
This aupporta the olaim that repetition Is not meant to be used as a aontext 

^ s 

ipace transition mechanism. The reason that the speaker used it in this manner 
was bo' that C3 would in faot not be eloatdp as she wanted lint 15 to apply both 
to C3 and C2 (her thought and verbal expression were the same - » History will be 
kind to Albert,'). In sense, the speaker at this point Joined C2 and C3 into 
one eot)te3Ct space, and / for this reason she was able to continue to refer to 
' Caroi by the pronominal form on line 17- ' _ . 

5,5 Tense Shift " ^ . . • 

Tens© stems to be a more loeally used mechanism than the ones olted above* 
Thi tlffle an episode oDOurred is one of the Qonstituenb antities of an event 
context spaoe. An adverbial phrase such as "four years ago", or "last week" is 
usually used for the time specif ioation of a past event. In the retelling of 
thi actual - episode, ,a "speaker seems to mainly use the simple past tense. Thus, 
tense alont cannot be used to order past events f rai^ two different aontext 
spaces. However, events or issues oeourrlng in the present can be distinguished 
^ from past events and issues by tense alone* To close a oonte^t space whose main 
event oeourred in the past, It is sufficient for a speaker, to switch from the 
past to present tense. Conversely, a switch In tense from present to past Is 
suffiGlant to Indicate the beginning of a new context space whose main, event, or 

■ ■■ 51 ■ 
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issue of *ooneem, tmk place in the past* Tha transltiona in iKoerpt 1 from C2 

to CI, "It wag Juifc so funny ^ I ^ so afraid..,", and from C2 to C4| "I 

realised that the t6r»s I put it in. That when * Becausa, jt^B true, 

aro accosiplished by this method, 

Rilshenbaoh (19^7) denanstrated *that the tenses dttermine the timi of an 

evint in relation to thrae points in time. These thret pQints are^ the time of 

speech (S); the tatual time when the event took place (E)| and the refererice 

point of the evant (B)* (B) is some point in tloe between (E) and (S) and can 

be thought of as that point in time where. one's foous of attention lies. Within 

a conversation, one's foous of attention is on the active oontext space, I 

therefore believa that the referenoe point of an event is always the time 

speaiflcatton of the context space in which the event is being discussed. 

n 

Reloheabach olaliaad that within a compound statement all oonstltuent clauses 
must have the saine referince point. (13) I beliave that what Beiohenbaoh stated 
for a alngle statpnant im true of a single oontext space as well% ptatemehts 
lying Vithin^ a single aontwt space must all share the same point of referenoe 
(the trme specif ioation of the context space). One oould therefore define a 
context sp^ce as being a aequenct of utterances. all of whioh have the same point 
of referenca, A. oontext space transition could then be df fined as a shift in 
the refarance polrit (unless a speaker explicitly states that the new reference 
point will be the saoe as that of the preeeding oontext space by using a 
teiBporal conrieatlve sueh as 'while' )• ^ 

It .would follow, therefore j that the introduction of events .specified in 
the past perfeot tense does not cause a context space transition. Since the 



(-4^) This principle is stattd In 'The Permanenca of the Refarance Point', It is 
rataxed only for olausis i^hich are combined by tamporal conneotlves such as 
'befor^S »when% and 'after* ('The Positional Use of Befarance PolntO. 
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referinee point of thmm events Is t^e tim© of the main event being' dlsciissed In 
the active Dontesct spaesp their Introduction does not Introduoi new reftrsnae 
point and* therefore, is not shifting one's atttntion onto a new aontext spaaet 
Thi paet perfeo^ tenas seems to be used In the 'desorlption oi baekground 
material relevant to the active pontext ^pace, iuoh asi W|a a royal pain. 

All right > so her boy friend had broken up with her, iiit that wasn't my fault," 
The speaker's use of the past perfeGt for Pam'a bl^iakup ^Ith her bo^ friend 
demonstrates that her faGUs of ooneern is not on this event; the only reason 

------ s / ^ 

5 

She introduced it was bo help explain the events and aotors cf the aotive' 

Qpntext spaof, . - 

If". 

The past perfect is also used to order in time tvent parts of the * episode 
being desorlbed in th^ active context space, A spiakirtwlll often svrltoh from 
the ^simple past tense to 'the past parfiot tense to cite an event part vrhloh had 
been left out in the retelling of the episode. The follo**lng exoer 



Illustrates this type of past perfeot usage. The apeaker's ODntinuad prpnemlnal 
reference to an act or of the last active aontext space and her use of repetition 
to return to the item mentioned before tfie^^^^catiqn of the event in ,the 



past per feet I serve to support the alalm that m^utts^noe. In the past perfect 
does not result In a context space transition. 

-EXCERPT 12- 

Prior: \ , , ' ^ , 

Event In The Past Perfeeti ^ ' . 

Um, aha had said something like,; "If 3^oU*r€ not going to'^be .responsible 
about this naybi we should part our ways." 

Repetltloni . * 

And so I said, «ttell.*, 

, \ ■ ■ 53 ■ 
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* 

A Process Model . - ' 

Two of the primary tasks confronting a conversant are (1) appropriately 
responding to prtGeding utterances, and (2) integrating a speaker's utterance 
with preceding utterances* Underlying the acGomplishment of these tasks is a 
conversant 's ability to structure a conversation into related context spaces 
with associated states and to assign focus levels to each constituent entity of 
a context space. The- following figures outline the process by which 
participants do this=. 

( 1 ) ADProDriatelv Responding To Preceding Utterances : 

Content Of Response - Figure la* represents a small part of the 
process involved in deciding the content of %n appropriate response to preceding 
utterances, A major f lament of such a decision process lies in identifying the 
preceding utterances that^ are relevant to the generation of a response* 
Relevant . utterances are those in the active context space, and in the preceding 
context spaces that related to the- active context space* 

Using the notions of context apace relationships and state assignments we 
can list' and constrain the possible types of questions that conversants have to 
pose for themselves, 

/ controlling context space exerts an influence on what should be 
considered a legitlfflate response to a sucGeedlng context space (e.g*, a response 
that introduces a new issue of concern that is not a subissue of the initial 
issue is inappropriate - SEM 1)* Thus, in determining an appropriate response, 
one must discover whether or not the active context space is being citeM in the 
presence of a controlling context space* This question is represented by 
Configuration A of Figure la. 

Given that the listener's discourse model does contaia a controlling 
context space, the listener must question if the active context space is an 
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event context space cited as an illustration of a main issue or a subissue under 
discussidn (Configurations B and C, Figure la.). If it is an event context 
space exemplifying a subissue, as reflected . by the presence of a prior 
controlling ^ context space in the discourse model, the conversant can next 
consider whether or not s/he had brought up this prior issue context space for 
discussion (Configuration F, Figure 1a,), If s/he had, then s/he could feel 
free to return to the initial issue of discussion by joining the two issues into 
one composite issue in the last generating context space (Configuration G, 
Figure la.). Other alternatives in this environment (and the case where the 
listener had not begun the initial ^ Issue of discussion) are represented in 
Figure la. by Configurations H,I,J, and These configurations, and others of 
the figure not here cited » should be seliT-explanatory , 

Form of Re'sDonse : Having decided on the content of a response , a 
listener must still determine an appropriate form in which to state it. A 
conversant *s process of integrating utterances is governed by the assumption 
that an .utterance's relationship to previous ones will be reflected in the 
linguistic form of that utterance. The variables to decide upon are: choice of 
clue word; type of deictic expressions; tense; and mode of reference. Figure 
lb* specifies appropriate linguistic forms for the responaes decided upon in.; 
Figure 1a, (i,e,, those cited in Configurations E,GjH,l,J,K, and L). The 
following speeifies an appropriate linguistic form for the response decidsd upon 
above ~ Configuration C, Figure la. 

Configuration G : Preface the response with *So/But Yeah', and 
return to the tense of tH'e generating context space. (This viill usually be the 
simple past tense, and therefore a tense shift will usually not occur in this 
kind of environment,) the pronominal form should not be uged for first 
references to the entities of the generating context space (except for 
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Conflgiratlon E : frefaee the response with the clue word •So' and ^Ift to 
present tense, tontinue use of pronominal reference for high focus level 
entitles of issi^ context space. 

Cgnfigiration G i Preface the response with •So/ajt YeahS and return to the 
tense of the generating context space. (This will i^ually be the simple past 
tense J and therefore a tense shift will usually not occi^ In this kind of 
enviror^ent J T'he ^onomlnal fonn ^ould mt be used for first references to 
the entities of the generatir^ context space (except for references to either 
oneself or one's conversant as actors in this context space). Deictic 
expressions such as 'there' and 'thatS rather than ones such as 'here' and 
'thisS should be used for first references to entities of the generating 
- context space. 

^nfigiration H : Preface the response with the clue word 'But* and respecify 
the event part of the closed context space that exanplifies the Issue of the 
controlling context space. Again g the prononinal form should not be used for 
first references J and deictic expressions such as 'there' should be used 
initially. 

Conflgiratlon I : Return to present tense. All entities of the controlling 
context space in high focus may be referred to p^onomlnally in the response, 
^ictic expressions such as 'here' and 'this' steuld be used, 

Confi gLration J : Preface the response with the clue ^rd 'Like', or 'Like 
When' if you've previously (on a different occasion) told this episode to your 
conversant and believe that s/he would ranember it. First references to any 
entity in the new event context space that is ^t an entity of the controlling^^ 
context space with a high focus level should not in pronaninal form, even if 
this entity appears in the last active mmt conteict space. 

Co nfigiratlon K i References to entities of the active context space, that do 
not play a role In the issue mder discussion should not be in pronominal form. 

ConfiRu-ation L i Shift to present tense. References to actors of the event 
context space that do not play a role in the controlling context space should 
not be in pronaninal form, even if they have been referred to by pronominal fonm 
in the active context |pace. 

figure' lb. 

GOAL: TO CHOOSE AN APPROPRIATE LINGUISTIC FORM FOR 
A DECIDEtf UPON RESPONSE, 

■ ■ . -5"- 53 ' 
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references to either oneself or orte's oonversant as ac=tors in this □ontaxt 
space)* Deictic expressions such as 'there' and 'that', rather than ones such 
as 'here' and 'this'^ should be used for first refer^ences to entities of the 
generating context space. 

(2) InteRratin^ A New Utte ranQe With Preceding Utterances ; 
A listener will feel that this task is aocomplished if a new utterance lies 
in the same context space as the preceding ones or if s/he can determine' the 
relationship between the context space in which the new utterance lies and the 
context space in which preceding utterances lie. Thus, one of the first steps 
in the process of integrating utterances is to decide if the new utterance lies 
in the same Qontext space as the preceding utterances. 

In order to determine whether a new utteranea lies in a different context 
space listeners can take advantage of the linguistic context switching 
mechanisms that are at a speaker's dispcsal. The first step of the process of 
integration will be to test the new utterance for a linguistic context switching 
mechanism* This step is- represented by Configuration A of Figure 2, .Figure\2 
indicates the existence of different processes to be triggered, depending upon 
whether or not a context switching mechanism 'has been used, and, if so, which 
particular one was used. Only one of these processes will be discussed, here: 
the process triggered by a tense shift as it is represented in Figufe 3, 

Tense Shift i A shift to present tense usually indicatea a 
transition onto an issue context space. Given that the preceding context , space 
was an event context space (Configuration A, Figure 3), It is necessary to 
determine whether the environment of this event context space already contains 
an issue context space (Configuration 3, Figure 3)- If it does, the first thing 
to check is whether or not the new utterance repeats or elaborates upon the 
Issue of this issue context spaae (Configuration C, Figure 3). 
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IS CLUE WORD" BEING 
USED IN USUAL 
SEMANTIC SENSE? 




FIGURE 2 

GOAL: TO INTEGRATE A NEW UTTERANCE WITH 
PRECEDING UTTERANCES, 
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If the new utterance does not refer to the issue already under dlseussion, 
the listener would note the introduction of a new issue context space 
(Configuration E, Figure 3)^ At this point, the listener must determine wh^^ther 
the new issue being highlighted is a generalisation of an event part of the 
active context space (Configuration Figure 3)^ If it is, the listener must 
then consider whether this new issue can be seen as a subissue of tne initi- I 
issue under discussion (Configuration G, Figure 3). 

If the new issue can be seen as a subissue j but the listener was the one 
who introduced the Initial issue context space into the discussion, it is 
her/his prerogative to decide whether s/he sees this new subissue as being 
relevant in her/his case (Configurations Q and Hp Figure 3). 

A listener has two courses of action if i/he feels the subissue not 
rele\^knti Process the new Issue only as it pertains to the active event context 
space, i*e,, do not close the active context space or create a new active issue 
context space (Configuration Figure 3) I follow the speaker's lead and create 
a new active issue context s'pace. 

If the latter option is chosen ^ a listener must first decide' upon the 
status of the preceding issue context space before creating a new active iasue 
context space, A listener can consider the introduction of a new issue context 
space in this environment as closing the controlling space if the event eontext 
space has been sufficiently developed to illustrate this issue, and s/he feels 
the speaker means to close it (Configurations I - K, Figure 3)- 

If the listener! however, feels that either s/he or the speaker might wish 
to further discuss the active or controlling context spaces, s/he will consider 
the introduction of this ncv/ issue context space an interruption* This decision 
results in the following changes in the listener's discourse model 
(Configurations L -vP, Figure 3)i A, A notation will be made in the active 
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B 

context space that it was initially introduced to exemplift^ the issue of the 
controlling context space; B. current focus level assignmenta of the entitiea 
of the active context space will be saved- the controlling context spaae 

will be assigned an open state* D, the entities of the active context space 
will be assigned low focus levelsi E. the active context space will be assigned 
a generating stattj F. the new issue context space will become the active 
context space . ( 14 ) 

Returning to Configuration Rj Figure 3* had ^- the listener felt that the 
issue raised by the speaker was Indeed relevant to her/his initial concern in 
the controlling context space, the listener would not consider this disoussion 
aji interruption on the part of the speaker. this would be noted in the 
listener's discourse model by her/his not reassigning the controlling context 
space an open state. Rather, though the listener would create a n^sw active 
issue context space , s/he would note the expectation of a joining of the new 
issue to the initial issue of discussion by leaving the initial issue of 
discourse in a controlling context space (Configurations S - V, Figure 3)* 

7* Excerpt 3 Analyzed In Terms Of The Theory 

The following analysis of Excerpt 3 illustrates the parsing of a 
conversation into related context spaces , wherein each context space is defined 
by its constituent entities. 



(14) Saving the 'environment' of the active event context space (via A, and B.) 
is necessary* After completion of the digreasion, a return to this event 
context space will automatically result In the re-establishment of Its initial 
purpQsa in the discussion, l.e*, we can then automatically re-establish the open 
issue context space as a controlling context space. To enable this the. ligt of 
the constituent entitles of a context space must be updated to include a pointer 
to a place wherein we can store the environment of an active context space when 
needed . 

6i 
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Cir. Actors: 
Issue : 

Duration ' 

C2i Aotorsi 

Main Event i 
Event Parts 1 



'Time: 
Duration : 
Location : 
Topic: 



P*s assessment of her progrtiss "in reacting to unpleasant 

situations with people in general 

The present 

The past few mont is 

Debbie 

A conversation between P and D 

P interrupts D while D is speaking 

D appears insulted . 

'P notices D'g discomfort 

P continues speaking i and does not feel guilty over the 
situation 

P asks D to continue what she had been saying 

The night before the present discussion between P and F 

Unspecified 

P's apartment 

P not getting upset or feeling guilty about D's getting 
uptight 



The relationship between Cl and w2 is a Full Illystrative Relation 
C3 



Actors^ 
Main Event: 
Event Parts! 

Time: 
Duration: 
Location* 
Topics 



P, Cindy, and Boh 
P, C, and at the movies 
P feels that C is ignoring 8 
P does not feel responsible for the situation 
Sometime in the past 
Unspecified 
A movie theater 

P not feeling guilty or responsible for C's ignoring B 



The relationship between Cl and C3 is a Reference Illustrative Relation, 



C4: 



Actors! P, and people in general 

Issue: P*s belief that she notices unpleasant situations more than 

other people do 
Time: The present 

Duration: Unspecified 



The 



relationship between C1jC2,C3 and C4 is a Subissue Relation, 



The 



relationship between C2,C3 and CM is a Generalization Relation. 



C5* Actors: 
Objects: 
Main Event: 
Event Parts s 



P and Cindy 
A tape 

A conversation between P and C 

P Is playing a tape 

C asks P what tape shells playing 

P says it Is for school i but then decides to let C hear the 
part of the tape which concerns C 

C states that she was unaware of her actions i as described 
by P in the tape 

C then b0glns*'to discuss with P the referred to event 
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Time \ 

Duration i » 

Location^ 

Topics 



P does not wish to continue the discussion with C 

After a conversation between P and F about the events 

described in the tap© 

UnspBcified 

Unspecified 

C not being aware of an unpleasant situation, whereas:, P was 



The relationship between C4 and C5 is a Full Illuatrative Relation, 

The relationship between 01,0^1 and the second citation of C3 is a Joining 

Relation. 



C6i Actors : 
Isaue \ 



Time \ 
Duration ; 



P,F, and a person A / 

3^ uncalled fear that F would be^^^disappointed in her action 
^ of having called person Aj as the call enabled ^ to assess 
'-"her progress In handling unpleasant situations 

The p!*esent 

From the time of the call to date 



, The relationship between a previous discussion of C6,C1 and this citation of C6 
is a Contrastive Respeeif ication Relation, 

In the table below, for each active Qontext apace , each of its eonstituent 
entities (as specified above) with Its^ associated focus level and FL rule upon 
which the assignment is based ^ is listed* In addition, each of the context 
spaces preceding this onej with its associated state and SA rule upon which the 
assignment is based, is listed* 



C1 



C2 



Entity 






Ek 


P 




High 


2 


Issue 




High 


2 


Time 




Low 


2 


Duration 




Low 


2 


P 




High 


8 


D . (vis a vis C2) 


High 


7 


Main Event 




Low 


6 


Event Part 


1 


Low 


6 


Event Part 


2 


Low 


6 


Event Part 


3 


Low 


6 


Event Part 




High 


9 


E^rent Part 


5 


Low 


6 


Time 




Lew 


7 


Duration 




Zero 


1 


Location 




Low 


7 



P.C. Sta_te 



CI 



Controlling 1 



63 
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p 


High 


8 


C2 


Closed 


1 


C ^vis-a-vis C3) 


High 


7 


CI 


Controlling 


1 


B 


Low 


7 








Main Event 


Low 


6 • 








Event Part 1 


Low 


6 








Event Part 2 


High 


9 








Time 


Low 


7 








Duration 


Zero 


1 








Location 


Low 


7 








P 


High 


2 


C3 


, Generating 


U 


Issue 


Hieh 


2 


C2 


Oenerating 




Time 


Low 


2 


CI 


Controlling 
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Duration 


Zero 


1 








P 


High 


8 


CM 


Controlling 


k 


C (vis-a-vis C5) 


High 


7 


C3 


Generating 
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A Tape 


Low 


7 


C2 


Generating 


k 


Main Event 


Low 


6 


CI 


Controlling 
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Event Part 1 


Low 


6 








Event Part 2 


Low 


6 








Event Part 3 


Low 


6 








Event Part U 


High 


9 


* 






Event Part 5 


Low 


6 








Event Part 6 


Low 


6 








Time 


Low 


7 








Duration 


Zftro 


t 








Location 


Zero 


'l 








P 


High 


2 & 20 


C5 


Closed 


6 


F 


High 


2 4 20 


CU 


Closea 


6 


n 


Zero 


1 


C3 


Closed 


■r' 


Issue 


High 


2 A 20 


. C2 


Closed 


6 


Time 


Low 


20 


Cf 


Controlling 


6 


Duration 


Zero.— 
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Using these assignments and the Semantie Relational Rules .. wt can now 
formally explain a number of the elaments datermining the Gonversants' ohoioes 
of statements in the excerpt* 

1. Notice that in oiting C2 P does not raention other fevents that probably 
occurred in this episode hetween herself and Debbie. Her discussion. is 
limited to those events that are necessary to make C2 understandable to F, " 
as explained in SH^ 10. • , 

2. Though P demonstratea that she is bothered by the possibility that she 



interrupted Debbie, thereby causing the resulting unpleasant situatloni she 
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^ ' ^ ^. 

^ does not, allow herself to- dwell on this part of the episode* SEM 12 
explains P's reluctance to dlsQUSs this event part that introdUGea the 
* tangential issue of P perhaps causing the unpleasant situations that she 

finds herself in. ' : . ^ ' 

% \ / ' ^ . . ■■ 

3. In citing ^C3 P only mentions the main .event and event part that exemplifies 

^ ^ - ^ 

^ ^ the issue in CI, SEM 9 explains P's choice of statements. 

4. Knowledge of "SEM 13 enables F "to reGognize sthat. the '^tfiere' in P»s 

Statement, - *But, uh, yeah, even there , I mean I noticed it but I didn't 
' *• ^ ■ ' ' , ' * 

. start feel-ing. guilty about It,* is a riiS^enee to "C3. ^ 

5. , Reading the excerpt one- finds J's response to P's statements appropriate. 
^ Its appropriateness is due to the fact that it concerns tht issue upon which 

P has been focusing, as captured 'by SEM 5, We woulfii improbably all agree tftt 
respdnses by F that concerned either th| movie mentiofie^ by '? In C3, or the 
tape recorder mentioned by ^P in C5, ^ would be inappropriate. The 

, infppropriatenesa of these responses are captured by Sm 15* 

Y 

' . - "... 

8. Conclusion - 

The- ^underl^^ing elements that govern conversational speech and by which 

cc^ersants maintain coherency in their conversations are summariE^d below, 

" ia, A conversation is; not merely a temporal sequener of utterances, but 

instead' is made up of a nu^^ber of context spaces. There are two types 

of context spaces that; make up a conversations issue context spaces 
and event context spaces. 
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lb. Both 'issue and- event context spaces are made up of a number of 

.constituent entltles4 . ^ ' 

An^5 issue context spacr Is defined by a general activity, actors, 
. . time, duration period, and topic- , ' ' 

'■' ^ ' . ^ ^ ■- 

^. - An event context space' Is defined by a main event and its parts, 

actors, time of occurrence, duration period, location, and topic. 

, ■ • ■■ . 63 - \ ■ 
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2a, Associated with each confcext space is a state assignment which 
specifies the influence of the context space on succeeding uttsrances* 

2b, Aasoeiated with each of the constituent entities of a oontext spar is 
a foous level assignment that specifies the relative importa: of 
each of the entities to the context space. The focus level or an 
entity determines its mode of reference and whether it -is reasonable 
to further discuss' it in succeeding utterances, 

3a* A conversation is not a mere temporal sequenGe of unrelated context 
spaces. Context spaces themselves relate to each other and form 
hierarchical networks. The possible types of such relationships arei 

=1, Illostrative & Restatement Relations 

K 2. Interruption & Return Relations 

3. Subissue & Joining Relations 

4. Respecification Relations 

5. Total Shift Relation 

3b. Babh of the Sbove relationships is governed by rules .vhich constrain 
its formation. These rules are bound to the notion of state 
assignments* ^ - ^ ■ 

U. There are specific linguistic rules that must be employed to enable ' 
smooth context space transitions. The five major mechanisms that have 
been demonstrated are^ 



1, 


Clue-^Word SJiifts & Deictic 


Expressions 


2, 


Explioitly Labelled Shifts 




3. 


.Mode of Reference 




4. 


Repetition of Words 




5. 


Tense Shift 





5. These rules form a partial theory of Gonversatlon, A coherent 
conversation is one \ made up of context spaces related and formed by 
such rules . ' 

■f . v ^ 

A theory such as this is necessary to understand the natun^^ of a 
conversation, and the high level syntactic and semantic relatlonai rules that 
people seem to use in co*Rversational speech. ... 
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9* Appendix ' ■ - 

% ?-* ft 

APPENDIX A ■ - 

The State Asaignment Rules 
As each new context space is entered, it is assigned an active state. At 
the same time, the states of previous spaces are reassigned acaording to the 
rules listed below* The assigninents are based on the relationship of those 
pontext spaces to th© new one, and are from the spaaker's perspeGtive, The 
reader should nt&r back to Section 3 for the definition of each relationship 
and Section 4,2*2 for the definition of each state. In the table below, the 
ij^ttroduction of a new active context space is represented by the creation ^of . a 
new environment (i.e*i ENV. in the table),, and the context spaces involved are 
represented by parenthesized numbers^ as defined in Section 3- For example, the 
^ Illustrative k Restateraent Relations were represented by: 

\ - ' - 

(1) Issue context space 

(2) (Event context space that exemplifies the issue in (1))4. 
; (3) Issue context space of (1) restated 

The introduction of the initial issue- context space (1) is represented by ENV% 
1. Each citation of an event context space (2) is represented by ENV* 2^ and 
^ the restatement of. the initial- issue context space (1) is represented by ENV.» 3* 
In the table only the first instance of an optionally repeatable item is 
specified. Each repeated instance of such an item closes the preceding citation 
of that item.^ and the new instance becomes the active context space. However, 

0 

such a new- citation does not^ affect the states of the context ipaces of a 
different category. For example, the citation of a second e\^W^ context space 
in an Illujtrative Relation, closes the first event context spac^ cited, but it 
does not affect ths state of the issue context space that remains controlling. 
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(SA 1) 



Illustrative & Restatement 



ENV. 11 
ENV. 2i 
ENV. 3: 



(1.) Active 

(1) Controlling (2) Active 

(2) Closed (3-1) Active 



(SA 2) 



Generalization 



ENV. 1: 
ENV. Zi 



(1) Active 

(1) Generating (2) AGtive 



(SA 3) Interruption & Return 

ENV. 1i (1) Active ' ^ 

ENV. 2: (1) Open (2) ' uive 

ENV. 3* (2) Closed (3^1) Active ' 

(SA U) Subissue ^ Joining . ' 

ENV.'l: (1) Active 

ENV. 2: (1) Controlling (2) Active 

ENV. 3: (1) Controlling (2) 'Generating (3) Active 

ENV. (1) Controlling (2) Generating (3) Controlling (4) Active 

ENV, 5: (2) Closed (U) Closed (5"U3) Active 

or "■ ' 

ENV. 5- (1) Controlling (3) Controlling (4) Closed (5^^2) Active 

(SA 5) I'^r^specif icatiori - New Perspective/Simple " . ^ 

ENV. 1: (1) Active ^ 

ENV, 2: (142) Appropriate assignments dependent on relationship 
ENV. 3: (1&2) Closed (3) Active ^' ^ 

ENV, M:. (2) Closed (3) Closed (4^1) Active 

(SA 6) Respeclfication^ - Contrastive 

ENV, 1: (1) Active 

ENV, 2r,C.1&2) Appropriate assignments dependent on rttlatlonship 
ENV, 3: (U2) Closed (3) Active 

ENV, 4: (2) Closed (3) Controlling (The Issue context space) (U=1) Active 
(SA 7) Total Shift ^ 
ENV, 1: (1) Active 

ENV. 2: (1) Closed (2) Active ^ 
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APPENDIX B 

Ihm Semantic Relational Rules 

A aemantic relational rule specifies what would bt an appropriate' 

continuance of previous utterances. These rules are determined by the 

underlying structure of a conversation, the states of preceding context spaces, 

and the fou. level assignments of constituent entitle^ of the active context 

space. The rules apply to both speakers and responders unless otherwise noted. 

Structure - Context Space Relationships i ' y " 

(SEM 1) After the specification of an 'event context spacSs it Is appropriate to 
discuss one of its points in general terms 3 l*e*, create an Issue 
context space (A Generalisation Relation), unless:; (1) The event 
context space has been brought up specif ioslly to illuatrate a separate ^ 
issue of concern j and the ,.new issue being highlighted is not a subissue 
of this initial issue; or (2) a second irssue context spafie has been 
' introduced and not yet fully discussed* (Not.f that thi3 does not imply 
that the event context space under dlscuosiox?, wao introduced in 
connection with this issue context space,) 

(SEM 2) After the specification %f an issue context space, it Is appropriate to 
cite an instance of that issue. (Ari Illustrative Reiaticm) 



(SEM 3) After the specification of an event context space as an illustratipn of 
a controlling issue context space, It is appropriate to generalise" upon 
an event of that event context space that is not an instance of the 
issue under discussion if this new issue can be seen as a subissue of 
the issue of the controlling context pace, (A Subissue Relation). 

(SEM k) It is appropriate to either generalize or particularize the issue of an 
issue context space. Such an action does not constitute a context 
. space transition. ' 

(SEM 5) After the specification of an issue context space, it is appropriate to 
redlscuss a closed context space in; light of this new Issue context 
space. (A Contrastive Respeciflcation Relation) 

(SEM 6) If there is a lapse in the conversation, or all the context spaces have 
been closed, then it is appropriate to begin a new and unrelated Igpic, 
If this is not the case it would be inappropriate to do so- (A Total 
Shift Relation) 
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States; 
Open: 
(SEM 7) 

(SEM 8) 



In the presence of an open context space , it is inappropriate to create 
.a seoond open context space, l*e,, it would be inappropriate to digress 
on a digression. 

An ^ open context space defflandSj^cbmpletion immediately after the 
digression has been concluded 'unless i External events prevent this; 
In the Intarim a new context space has been given an open state status 
(The context space most recently left open places the highest demand 
for a return, ) I much time has Elapsed since the context space first 
became open. The strength of the demand of returning to an open 
oontext space is inversely proportional to the length of time for which 
the context space has such a status/ The longer a context space Is 
left open, the lower its influence on succeeding statements and the 
lower its chances of being returned to. 



Controlling: 



(SEM 9) 



In citing a reference illustrative oontext space , only the main event 
and the event parts that directly refer to the issue under discussion 
are .proprlate. 

(SEM 10) In citing a full Illustrative context space , only brief mention of the 
^ event . parts that occurred prior to^ the event part that is an instance 
' of the issue under discussion, and that are necessary to make the 
episode understandable , is appropriate, 

(SEM 11) In the presence of a controlling context space, elaboration upon actors 
and objects that were not part of the initial issue context space is 
inappropriate and conatitutes a digression, 

(SEM 12) In the presence of a cQntrolling context space, elaboration upon any 
event part of the. event context space that is n^t an instance of the 
issue of the controlling oontext space is inappropriate and constitutes 
a digression, ^ , 

(SEM 13) In the presence of two controlling context apace (l,e., a Subissue 
Relat'lon), the Joining of the issue of the last Gontrolling context 
space to the issue of the first controlling context space Is required, 
i,e., it would be Inapjpropriate to have the subissue supersede the' 
initial issue under discussion resulting in the abandonment of the 
initial issue, : 

Focus Levels: The following Lwu rules apply to responders. 

(SEM ^^) For an utterance to be appropriata as a response to a speaker's 
development of a qontext space, it must at least coneern an entity .with 
a high focus level in the aotive context space. 
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,5 

(SEM 15) An utterance that is conGerned with an entity from the active context 
space that has a low or medium focus lev^l is an InapprDprlate 
response I and results in thQ formation of an Interruption Relation. 

APPENDIX C 
The Focus Level Algorithm 
Each constituent entity of a given context space - actors, obJeotSj events, 
issues, location ^ timej and duration period - has an associated focus level 
assignment. There are four levels of focus: high, medium, low, and zero, -The 
focus level of an entity Indicates its importance at a given time in the 
conversation. These assignments are derived from the relationship of the entity 
to the context space of which it is part, and the relationship that this context 
space has with preceding ones. It is clear that' intonatlonal stress and marked 
syntactic structures (i. such as toplcalization, pseudo clefts, and clefts) 
can be used to deterraine, and do reflect, the focus levels of entities, .These 
markers have not been incorporated or used in this work, because in the 
dialogues studied I did not find major employments of them. In addition, 1 
believe the approach taken here elucidates the cognitive' reasoning behind the 
differentiations, whereas a syntactic analysis does not. ' . 

The focus level assignments are from the speaker's perspective. The 
default assignments for the other participants are these same assignments, 
unless a succeeding utterance on the part of a partlaipant Indicates otherwise, 
A particrpan>^--^2.,^/-may not follow the lead of a speaker, PI, because s/he feels 
P1 wel being inappropriate. This could occur, for example, if P2 felt that 
conventions called for PI to be in the role of responder. In such a situation, 
PI would not have the lieense to introduce new items into fopus. Of course, an 
alternative cause may be Just P2 being inappropriate. 

(FL'1) All unspecified entities of a context space receive zero focus levels, 
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An Issue Context Space: 

(FL 2) An initial issue context space sets up the concern to be focused upon. 

As a result the issue receives a high focus level. If the issue 
concerns an entity then that entity receives a high focus level as well. 
For example J if the issue is 'A's mother being clumsy', then A' s mother 5 
as well as the issue, receive high focus^ levels. All entities not 
mentioned as part of the issue receive low focus ;.evels. 

There is an interaction between the state of a context space and the focus 

levels of its oonstituent entitles. = . 

Closed i 

(FL 3) When a Gontext space is closed, all of its constituent entities receive 
^ero focus levels. 

Open, Controlling & Active; 

(FL 4) The constituent entities of an open or controlling context space retain 
their focus level assignments throughout the time that the context space 
has such a -status. All cited entities of an active context space are 
initially assigned low or rnedium focus levels^ (depending Uijon whether 
they are referred to by name or description), except those that are part 
of an open or controlling context space. The initial focus level 
assignments for these entities are those that they have in the open or 
controlling oontext space. • 

Gineratingi 

(FL 5) The entities of. a generating context space have.^ low focus levels 
throughout the time that the context space has such a status. 

There is an Interaction between the relationship of a' context space to 

previous ones and the resulting focus levels of its^ constituent entities, ■ 

Illustrative: 

c 

(FL 6) All events in the event context space in an Illustrative Relation 
(called a ^?^,subspace" of the initial issue context space), that are not 
instances of the issue in the issue context space. are assigned low focus ^ 
levels as these^ events merely serve as props or background to the. point 
being made . 

(FL 7) All entities cited in the subspace that do not play a role in the issue 
context space (i.e., within the issue Itself) have initial low or medium 
focus level assignments. Main actors of the subspace may later receive 
high focus levels within that space if they are mentioned as agents of 
events occurring in the episode. However, they are only considered to 
be in high focus vis-a-vis the events of the subspace. 
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(FL 8) The actors in the subspaoe which are part of the initial ooncern retain 
their hign focus level assignments within the subspace. (This follows 
from SA 1 and FL ) 

( FL 9) The event part of the auLspace that is an instance of the ii)itial issue' 
receives a high focus level assignment. 

Restatement: 

(FL 10) Uppn the return to the issue context apace all entitles begin with the 
same focus levels as they had before the citation of the subspace- (This 
follows from SA Land FL 4J 

Generalizations 

(FL 11) Actors of the generating context spaces that are cited in the succeeding 
is:i'ue context space receive high focus levels, after their first 
reintroduction in the issue context space- 

(FL 12) The activity of the genera ting context spaces which, is cited in the 
succeeding issue context space receives a high focus le\r8l in the issue 
context £5 pace. 

Interruption: One need only discuss an interruption that is caused by an item 
mentioned in the preceding context space, as in the other two oases (i,e,, a 
forgotten item; an external event) there is no overlap of eonoepts between the 
Initial context space and the context space which serves, as a digression, 

i 

(FL 13) The initial focus level assignments of the actors of the succeeding 
context space that appeared in the interrupted context space are those 

/ whicji these actors had in the interrupted space* (This follows from SA 3 

and FL k.f^ 

(FL 14) If any new actors appear within the new wntext space they are assigned 
low focus levels - 

(FL 15) Events not related to the concepts that triggered the digression receive 
^only low focus levels, 

(FL 1 6). /Events related directly to the concepts that triggered the digression 
recfiVe high focus levels. 

,' ■ 

Return: 

(FL i?) ;Upof^ the return to the interrupted context space all of its entities 
... , =' f'begin with ^the same focus level assignments as before the digression. 
') ' (This follows from SA 3 and FL 4,) - 
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Sublssut^ 

(FL 1 6) Same as FL 1 1 4 12 ^ ^ 
Joining: 

(FL 19) Same as FL 10 . 
Reepeelf Icationi 

(FL 20) In a.New Perspective Respecif ieation Rilation, focus level assigrus-LMjis 
are the same as in a Total Shift Relation. ' In a Simple Respecif ieation 
Relation I all entities have ^ low focus level assignments until the 
context space ' is firmly re-established. Once it is re-established, its 
entitles are assigned the focus level assignments that they had in the 
first speeif ieation ' of the context space. In a Contrastive 
Respecif ieation Relation, entitles that are contrasted with the issue in 
the controlling context space receive high focus levels* Other cited 
entities have low focus levels. (This follows from SA 6 and FL 3 & 

Total Shift: 

{?L ?1) Upon entrance to the succeeding context space all entities have zero 
focus levels. (This follows from SA 7 and FL 3 & ^* ) First references 
to entities put them in low or mediLim focus, except for entities 
mentioned as agents of events. They are assigned high focus levels 
after their first reference* 

The focus level of an actor A can shift from high to raedlura within a single 

context space if: 

(FL 22) A second participant is introduced in conjunction with actor A a6 being 
equally involved in the events or issue under discussion* In such a cast 
neither individual actor 'has a high focus level. 

(FL 23) A second entity is brought into high focus from a medium focus level by 
the discussion of an event part in which that actor acted as agent and- 
actor A did not* 
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